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BULGARIA. 


ey Russian draft of a Bulgarian Constitution is a 
curious document. Although it would be in many 
respects inapplicable to the circumstances of Russia, the 
establishment of a comparatively popular government at 
the instance of an absolute monarch is a paradox or 
anomaly which may perhaps create discontent at home. 
It is not yet known whether the Bulgarian Assembly will 
accept in substance a scheme on which some of its leading 
members have been probably consulted. The first article, 
which oddly provides for alterations in the frontier of the 
province, bears the appearance of a compromise. Framers 
of anew Constitution would ordinarily relegate into the 
obscurest part of their fandamental charter provisions for 
an increase or diminution of territory ; but perhaps Prince 
Donpovuxorr wished to hint to the Assembly at the out- 
set that the arrangements of the Treaty of Berlin were 
not necessarily final. The progress of intrigues against the 
execution of the treaty is indicated by a series of letters 
dated from Tirnova. A newspaper Correspondent who 
may or may not be in the confidence of Prince DonpouKorr 
has lately devoted all his energies to the contention that 
East Roumelia ought not to be separated from Bulgaria. 
Having perhaps ascertained that the Powers represented 
at the Congress are not likely to recede from their most 
important decision, the writer now falls back on an 
equally inadmissible proposal that the Sunray shall be 
compelled to surrender his right of occupying the military 
line of the Balkan. It is perhaps for the purpose of 
inducing his Bulgarian clients to acquiesce in the terri- 
torial division instituted at Berlin that Prince Donpov- 
korF has placed at the head of his Constitution the clause 
providing for a change of frontier. It is not pleasant to sus- 
pect that the authorized Correspondent of an English 
journal may be also a Russian agent; but the relations 
which were maintained by a member of the same staff 
with General IGNaTIEFF may excuse caution in giving 
credit for perfect impartiality and independence. 

On many points the draft Constitution corresponds with 
the familiar forms of similar documents in other countries ; 
but the organization of the Legislative Body is in some 
respects unusual. It is not discreditable to the authors of 
the scheme that they have apparently taken into consider- 
ation the circumstances the country, both in their 
omission to create a Second Chamber and in the narrow 
range which is allowed for the principle of representation. 
As there is no aristocracy in Bulgaria, it would have been 
difficult or impossible to find materials for an U) 
House; and the Russian framers of the Constitution have 
ap rg | but little faith in popular election. In 
default of hereditary dignitaries, the bishops form the 
only privileged order; and their claims are liberally 
recognized in the enactment that half of their body, 
with the Exarch or Primate at their head, shall form 
part of the Assembly. Another section is to consist 
of a similar number of superior judges. A third element 
is to be introduced by election, and the Prince will ap- 
point nominees = in number to the representatives of 
constituencies. e number of elected members is not 
stated in the draft; but, if they wore united on any 
question, and opposed by the nominees of the Crown, the 
decision would rest with the bishops and the judges. The 
definition of the franchise is reserved for subsequent legis- 
lation; but it is not improbable that the Assembly may 


both deal with the suffrage and increase the proportion 
of representatives. The Russian authorities are probably 
both ignorant of the subject and indifferent to the 
greater or less share of the general population in the go- 
vernment. In his opening address Prince Donpovuxorr, 
with apparent sincerity, invited the Assembly to intro- 
duce such modifications as might be thought necessary. 
It is highly probable that the representatives will be re- 
turned by universal suffrage; and perhaps the Assembly 
may not be inclined to neutralize the popular choice by 
giving the Prince an equal share in legislation through 
his nominees. In some English colonies a similar system 
has prevailed with moderately successful results ; but the 
Bulgarian Assembly will widely differ in character from 
the small Councils which assist Governors of Crown 
colonies. The Bulgarians themselves must judge whether 
the social and political influence of the bishops entitles 
them to a large share in government and legislation. The 
Mahometans, the Jews, and the Christians who are not 
adherents of the Established Church will place little 
reliance on the justice or toleration of the Orthodox pre- 
lates. Even the Greeks, who have within a few days seen 
one of their Archbishops nearly murdered by a Bulgarian 
mob, will probably think that Prince Donpoukorr has 
been excessively liberal in his admission of ecclesiastical 
claims. 

The draft provides for the occasional convention of a 
Constituent Assembly which will have power either to 
alter the frontiers of the Principality or to change the 
Constitution. The Constituent Assembly will be com- 
posed of the regular Assembly, with the addition of the 
junior bishops, judges, and ether officials to those of their 
respective classes who sit in the ordinary Assembly. The 
number of elected representatives also is to be doubled ; 


_but there is no mention of an increase in the number of 


nominees. It is scarcely prudent to provide too great 
facilities for changing a new Constitution. By far the 
most successful instance of a written Constitution is that 
of the United States; and the conditions under which 
the American Constitution can be regularly altered are 
difficult to satisfy. In the course of nearly a century 
the whole number of amendments introduced is ex- 
tremely small. On the Continent of Europe Consti- 
tuent Assemblies are frequently summoned, but only 
in consequence of revolutions. The draft Constitution in- 
cludes the appointment of a Council of State on the 
French model, and it incorporates a Ministerial Council 
to administer supreme executive power under the super- 
intendence of the Prince. As the Prince appoints and 
dismisses the Ministers, it might seem that they can 
scarcely exercise independent authority; but it is perhaps 
intended that, as in other constitutional countries, their 
tenure of office shall depend on the support of the 
Assembly. The enactments relating to religion will prob- 
ably command the approval of the Orthodox majority of 
Bulgarians. By Article 36, “The State religion of the 
“ Bulgarian Principality is the orthodox Christian 
“faith of the Oriental confession.” Other Christians 
and non-Christians enjoy full religious liberty “ when 
“the profession of their faith is not contrary to 
“the laws of the Principality.” In other words, the 
Assembly, without going through the form of alter- 
ing the Constitution, may at any time = a law 
that the profession of Mahometanism, of holicism, 
or of Judaism is thenceforth forbidden, or is subjected to 
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any restrictions which may be thought expedient. The rities to make what use of it they might think fit. 
author of the clause must have contemplated legal perse- Mr. Ayrton gave so much offence by his manner when in 
cution when he assumed that the profession of any religi- | office, that his great merits as a public servant, although 
ous creed might be prohibited by law. The Turks, from | always attested by the head of the Cabinet he served, have 
whose dominion Bulgaria is now relieved, interfered scarcely met with adequate recognition. Pressure of busi- 
neither by law nor in practice with the profession of any | ness, as Colonel Stantey informed his hearers, prevented 
religious faith. Until the Assembly abolishes in any case | successive Secretaries-at-War from taking the task of con- 
religious freedom, “The ecclesiastical matters of Chris- | solidation on their own shoulders. It is the House itself 
“ tians not of the Orthodox communion and non-Christians | that has strung them up to doing something. Directly 
“ will be governed by their own spiritual authorities under | the Mutiny Act was criticized, it became evident that 
“the supervision of the proper Minister, and subject to} criticism to which there was no reply could be be- 
“ the control of the laws bearing on the subject.” Inthis | stowed on it. Two years ago it became apparent that 
article, also, it is implied that laws may be passed against | many of its sections could not be practically or theo- 
religious dissidents, including the remnant of the Turkish | retically defended, and Lord Cranbrook promised to 
population. The bishops in the Assembly will take care give the subject his consideration. This is the usual 
that orthodoxy suffers no detriment. | Ministerial formula for doing nothing; and Lord Cran- 

It is not yet known whether the Assembly of Notables | Brook, having very much to occupy him, might have left 
will employ itself in a serious and practical revision of the | the recasting of the Mutiny Act in abeyance had it not 
Russian project. Of two parties which are already formed, | been that last year the criticism of the previous Session 
the more violent is concerned rather to defeat the policy | was renewed with augmented force, when Lord Cran- 
of Berlin than to provide for the good government of the | Brook definitely undertook to prepare a Bill. A draft 
Principality. The majority of the entire body had intended | Bill was framed and submitted to a Committee, which, 
to set the Congress at defiance by admitting to seats in the | under the chairmanship of Sir Wu1.1aMm Harcovet, 
Assembly delegates who affect to represent Bast Roumelia ; | attentively studied its provisions and made some sugges- 
but Prince Doxvovxorr, on whose support the agitators | tions as to possible amendments. Now at last there is a 
had probably relied, put a stop to the experiment by | revised Bill ready, and Colonel Srantey submits it to the 
informing the members of the Assembly that the Emreror | House. It is not the work of one man, and still less is 
was resolved to fulfil his obligations. At present the , it the work of one party. It is a Bill coming as much 
intentions of Russia are much more interesting than the | from the Opposition as from the Government, and Colonel 
ambitious designs of Bulgaria. In spite of the protests of | Srantey and Sir Witiiam Harcovurr joined in thanking 
Slavonic patriots and sympathizing Correspondents, the | each other for having contributed to bring it into 
only security for peace is the satisfaction of the condi- | existence. 


tions on which it was concluded. The question whether! [py the new Bill the portions relating respectively to the 
the treaty might with advantage have been differently | discipline and paca of the aa a ae words, 
worded is altogether obsolete. ‘Phere is at present reason | its penal and administrative parts, are kept separate. The 
to believe in the good faith of the Russian Government. It penal portion gives a complete code of military offences 
is asserted that General Tcurrnaicrr has been recalled to | punishments, and procedure. The great need of such ‘ 
St. Petersburg, and the disavowal of any projects which | eode is indisputable; and if it is a good code, simple, intel- 
he may have formed for the aggrandizement of Servia or | licible, and complete, those bound by it, and those working 
Bulgaria is not premature. Atter the end of the separate | jt, will reap to the fall all the advantages a good code can 
war between Turkey and Servia, General TcweRnater? | confer, But the disciplinary law of the army needed not 
was subjected to official disgrace, and he has but lately merely consolidating, but amending, and it was to the 
been restored to his rank. His presence in the provinces | chief amendments proposed that Colonel SraxLey natu- 
which formerly belonged to Turkey was highly suspicious, rally drew the attention of the House in his introduc- 
but he will not now be allowed to organize another | tory statement. The four chief changes proposed refer 
Rassian expedition in time of peace. An insurrection | to non-commissioned officers, to cumulative punishments, 
in East Roumelia may be embarrassing, but there will | to half-pay officers, and to the treatment of prisoners de- 
be no Russian general at its head. When the pro-| tained in enstody for minor offences. It was only as 
visional state of affairs in Bulgaria and East Roumelia | to the latter of these changes that Colonel Sray.ey spoke 
has come to an end, it will be interesting to learn whether | without hesitation or misgiving. He proposes that, when 
constitutional reforms are contemplated in Russia itself. | opportunity offers, prisoners detained for minor offences 
Avgexanpeg I. amused himself by establishing a consti- | shall be allowed to join regiments on active service, and 
tutional government in Poland by the side of his own wipe out their fault and their disgrace by good conduct in 
despotism in Russia; but the result was not encouraging. | the field. This would, no doubt, be very encouraging to 
It may be admitted that, even if the Eureror were willing | many in whom there was still much good left, and might 
to surrender his absolute power, his subjects are scarcely | give a new start to men who would be excellent soldiers 
in a condition to govern themselves through a Parliament. | jf they escaped from home temptations and had plenty of 
real work to do. It is obvious, however, that care must be 
taken to prevent opportunities of earning distinction being 
given to the bad and denied to the good. The existing 
rule as to non-commissioned officers is that, if they 
offend in any way, they must be reduced to the ranks. 

— laborious task of consolidating and rearranging | the power of the commanding officer to reduce them 
the provisions by which the army is disciplined and | to a lower grade, so that they would still remain non- 
regulated has for years occupied the attention of high | commissioned officers. Against this proposal it may be 
officials without distinction of party. Courts-martial have | said that if a non-commissioned officer is punished at all, 
complained, with reasonable bitterness, of the confused | he loses the respect and confidence of the men under him, 
and unintelligible law which they are called on to ad-| and ought to be placed, not above private soldiers, but 
minister ; and, as long ago as 1871, the Judge-Advocate- | among them; and this objection weighed so strongly with 
General.of the day began to frame a measure, dealing in a | Colonel Srantry that he would scarcely have surmounted 
lucid form with the whole subject. His death unfortu- | it, had he not observed, that in practice, offending non- 
nately arrested his labours; but, in November 1873, Mr. | commissioned officers are now reduced to the ranks for a 
Ayrton, who was then Judge-Advocate-General, took up | day or two, and then reinstated, and thisis afarce or evasion 
the subject with a view to dealing with it in the next | of the law which it seems hardly decent to perpetuate. 
Session. But when that Session came Mr. Arrron’s| Whether half-pay officers ought to be phiiced to the 
official career had come to an end. As Colonel Sranzey | military code caused Colonel Srantey an equal perturba- 
delicately put it, “the change which occurred in the | tion of mind. In recent times these officers have been 
q composition of the House prevented Mr. Ayrton carry- | practically, if not nominally, treated as outside the Act; 
“ing out his task as he hoped.” But Mr. Ayrroy, Pat new circumstances, Colonel Srantey thinks, call 
though he could no longer work as an official, perse- for new rules. In the last few years @ néw class 
vered as a non-official; and, with a very laudable | of half-pay officers has sprung up who retire on a 
desire to improve the service of the public as much as pension, witha liability to be recalled: to the service at any 
possible, worked away at his draft, finished it in the best | time; and he did not think it right that an officer who 
shape he could give to it, and sent it to the antho- | served yesterday and might serve again to-morrow should 
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be able to throw aside entirely his military status. Of all 
the changes he proposes, however, that which seems to 
have been approached by the Secretary of War with the 
greatest hesitation is the diminution of punishment which 
will be involved if cumulative punishments are abandoned. 
There are some very black sheep in the army, and such men 
must be governed by an appeal to their fears. Humanity, 
however, is the order of the day ; and Colonel Sraney has 
brought himself, although with much misgiving, to allow 
that two years would be enough for the maximum of 
‘imprisonment. The most experienced of our criminal 
judges concur in thinking that this is about as long a term 
of separate confinement as the strongest man can bear. 
In the regulation part of the Bill there are some im- 
portant ch , which were briefly but sufficiently noticed 
by Colonel Srantey. The giving of the Queey’s shilling 
is no longer to constitute enlistment; and the recruit will 
not have joined the army, or be under any obligation to 
join it, until he has appeared before a magistrate and gone 
through the process of attestation. When he has joined, 
he may at any time within three months purchase his 
dischaitye for 1ol., which is the sum which it is calculated 
he will have then cost the country. The recruit will, in 
short, have an opportunity of appealing from PuiLip 
drunk to Purp sober. Times are bad, and recruits are 
consequently plentiful, and the country can apparently 
afford to give up the time-honoured device of replacing 
conscription by intoxication as the avenue to the military 
profession. New elasticity is to be given to the Re- 
serve. Henceforth it will be possible, on the one hand, 
to pass into the Reserve men who have not served three 
years; and, on the other hand, to take back into the army 
men who have gone into the Reserve. Lastly, the auxiliary 
forces—that is, the Militia, the Volunteers, and the 
Yeomanry—are to be entirely put, while on service, on a 
par with the regular forces; and Militia and Volunteer 
officers will be permitted, if competent, to serve on 
regimental courts-martial, while the Yeomanry will be 
treated as a peculiar form of light cavalry, and will be 
relieved from the invidious duty of being specially called 
out for the suppression of civil disturbances. In the short 
discussion which followed Colonel Srantey’s statement, a 
general assent to the measure was freely expressed on all 
sides. But it is evident that many of its provisions not 
only may, but must, give rise to debates of considerable 
length. So far as the Bill is regulative, it will pro- 
bably meet with little opposition; but its dis- 
ciplinary portion will be exposed to much animated 
criticism. As Colonel Sraytey owns that he himself 
has only arrived at a decision on several points after a long 
conflict of opinion, and is not even now quite sure that he 
is right, his hesitation of judgment is certain to be reflected 
by many minds which have not learned and thought so 
much on the subject as he has. He expressed a hope that 
the Bill might receive the assent of Parliament before the 
time comes for renewing the Mutiny Bill. But he owned 
that the hope was a faint one, and it seems very impro- 
bable that a Bill, inviting so much discussion, can 
be pushed through both Houses with such unexampled 
speed. It is much better to have a good Code 
passed once for all to the satisfaction of every one 
than to disarrange all other business in order that a Code 
may be made operative at a particular date. The Mutiny 
Act may serve for one year more. Afterwards there will 
indeed be a Mutiny Act every year, for Parliament is to 
lose none of its constitutional control over the army ; but 
the Mutiny Act will merely declare that, under the stand- 
ing constitutional provisoes, so many men are to be placed 
—_ the standing Code for their discipline and regu-, 
ation. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA, 
_ Afghan war is in itself a troublesome business ; 


but the gravest danger which it might have involved 
is not at present to be feared, since a rupture with Russia 
has been averted. Lord Saxispury had some reason for ex- 
pressing to Count Schouvatorr his surprise at the intima- 
tion that the Russian Mission remained at Cabul for some 
time after the AmBassaDor himself had assured the Forricn 
Secrerary that, the Envoy had been recalled. The par- 
pose of the second communication was to furnish an 


opportunity for inquiring whether the engagement formed 
. 


some years ago between the two Governments with re- 
spect to Central Asia was still in force. The Russians 
have never affected to disguise the purpose of the late 


| Mission, which indeed was abundantly obvious. At a time 
when war might at any time have broken out between 


England and Russia, it might be plausibly contended 


_ that arrangements designed for the promotion of friendly 
relations were necessarily suspended. If indeed the 


injured party had insisted on its full rights, the de- 
spatch of the Mission to Cabul might in itself have 
furnished a cause of war with Russia as well as with 
Afghanistan ; but as nothing could be gained by pro- 
secuting the quarrel, it was prudent to accept, and 
even to suggest, a not unsubstantial excuse. Even if 
the disposition of the English Government had been 
more sensitive, there were reasons for regarding the Mis- 
sion with complacent tolerance. As events have turned 
out, the Russians evidently made a mistake, inasmuch as 
they must have appeared to Asiatic potentates to have 
withdrawn a pretension which it might have been dan- 
gerous to sustain. The Amer probably supposed himself 
to have obtained a pledge of Russian support, though a 
definite promise may have been withheld. The Envoy was 
not the only representative of a policy directed against 
India. Two columns of troops were set in motion 
towards Afghanistan, probably with the design of 
occupying some of the strong places in the country. 
General Kavruann, not having read the Duke of 
ArGYLL’s book, had not discovered that Lord Lyrron 
had previously organized an army for the invasion of 
the Russian territories in Central Asia. This remarkable 
enterprise rests wholly on the authority of a question ad- 
dressed a year ago on the Balkans by General SxoBeLerr 
to Colonel Brackenpury. The English officer could give 
no information as to a force of which he never heard be- 
fore or since ; but more than one assailant of the Govern- 
ment has thought fit significantly to repeat General 
SKOBELEFF’s inquiry—What had become of the English 
column of ten thousand men ? 

Lord Satispury replied to Count Scnovuvatorr’s state- 
ment and question that he considered all the engage- 
ments made in 1875 to be still binding, on condition 
that the Mission was immediately withdrawn from Cabul. 
A farther inquiry was made whether the English 
Government admitted that the recognition of Afghan- 
istan as an independent State under British influence 
formed a part of the understanding. Lord Sauisspury 
answered that he could not admit any engagement to 
Russia as to the independence of Afghanistan; but 
that England would adhere to all the undertakings 
which she had given. He added that the speeches of 
English Ministers proved that the Government at- 
tached importance to the maintenance of Afghanistan 
as an independent State. In the negotiations which 
were conducted by Lord Crarenpoy, Lord GRraNviLLE, and 
Lord Dersy the Rensian Government proposed no stipula- 
tions as to the independence of Afghanistan. It was, 
indeed, rather the contention of the English Government 
that Afghanistan should be independent, while Prince 
GortcHakorr sought to make England responsible for the 
conduct of the Ameer. Independence under English in- 
fluence is an ambiguous term, if it does not involve a con- 
tradiction. Mr. Gratescma, after the publication of the 
correspondence, publicly disclaimed on the part of his 
Government any right or duty of controlling the policy of 
the Ameer. Count Scnouvatorr’s object in proposing to con- 
vert into a covenant with Russia the recognition of Afghan 
independence is not altogether clear. It ‘is ‘only certain 
that one.of the ablest and most astute of diplomatists was 
not speaking without a motive. In a subsequent Note 
Count ScHouvatorr confined himself to the general’ in- 
quiry whether the arrangements between Raussia.and Eng- 
land as they existed before the despatch of the Mission 
are still regarded as obligatory. He added that the 
Emperor was disposed to observe all the arrangements 
between Russia and England concluded with reference. to 
Central Asia, and also immediately to recall the Mission 
from Cabul. Lord Satispury gave the required assurance, 
and the incident of the Cabul Mission, as between Russia 
and England, is now satisfactorily terminated. 

It may be remembered that the original project’ of a 
neutral zone between the two Empires was eventually 
abandoned as inconvenient or impracticable. - A debatable 
land occupied by independent and warlike tribes would 
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have invited or compelled interference by one of the 
Powers, and probably by Russia; yet an advance into 
territory which had been formally declared neutral would 
have produced jealousy and perhaps remonstrance. It 
was better that the border States should be divided for 
the purposes of protection and control, Afghanistan being, 
though independent, assigned for the purposes of the 
agreement to England, and the Central Asian Khanates 
remaining under the more or less direct sovereignty of 
Russia. The formal recognition or renewal of this under- 
standing amounts on the part of Russia toa distinct pledge 
of neutrality in the Afghan war. Whatever may be the 
demerits of Lord Lyrroy, his policy has not, as his opponents 
have affirmed, thrown Afghanistan into the arms of Russia, 
although Suere ALI may personally be a supplicant to 
the Governor-General of Turkestay. Since the exchange of 
notes between Lord Satispury and Count ScHovuva.orr 
the Russian Government has shown good faith by 
strictly abstaining from interference. The AMEER is of 
course entitled to protection and hospitality, and he has 
received neither encouragement nor aid. If American 

urveyors of news from Tashkend may be trusted, General 

AUFMANN was naturally reluctant to disavow the pro- 
mises which he may perhaps in a different state of circum- 
stances have been tempted to make; but in grave matters 
he is controlled by orders from St. Petersburg, nor is 
there any doubt that he exhibits loyal obedience when he 
knows his Government to be in earnest. The toleration 
which is shown to unauthorized conquests of barbarous 
provinces would not be extended to any act of contumacy 
which directly thwarted the Imperial policy. Suere 
Aut himself wished to visit St. Petersburg in the 
hope of inducing the Emperor to support. his cause; but 
the permission to undertake the journey, which has not 
been granted, will probably be altogether withheld. It 
would not be the wish of the Russian Government to 
receive a would-be dependent whose offers of submission 
and allegiance could not be accepted. According to one 
rumour the Ameer is on the point of death; and it was 
an American Correspondent, not a Russian officer, who 
suggested that he might have been poisoned by the 
English. 

The best service which the Russian Government could 
render to Suere Att, if he recovers his health, would 
be to recommend him to return to his capital and to 
make peace with a superior enemy. He can scarcely 
deny that, although he may previously have wished to 
avoid war, he furnished a certain retrospective justifica- 
tion for the invasion of his territory by his reception of 
the Russian Mission and by the language which he 
addressed to the Envoy. By an account of the cere- 
mony quoted from the Golos in the latest correspond. 
ence on Central Asia, it appears that the Amerr, after 
professing admiring devotion to Russia, exhorted his 
chiefs to be ready to take the field against the English 
enemy. His English apologists assert that he only re- 
ceived the Mission under strong pressure; but the cere- 
monious welcome which he offered to the Envoy, and 
the language which he used with reference to the English 
Government, display no signs of reluctance. It seems to be 
true that he consulted the Russian Envoy as to the recep- 
tion of an English Mission; and that his refusal was 
therefore directly connected with his purpose of forming 
a Russian alliance. If Sere ALI, or any Government 
exercising power at Cabul, shows a desire for peace, the 
Indian Government ought to give a favourable reception 
to its overtures. A great part of the avowed objects of 
the war is already secured; and indeed it may be hoped 
that some of the territory which has been occupied may 
be restored at a peace, although in the previous negotia- 
tions present possession may be used for the pur- 
pose of obtaining desirable concessions. Although the 
utility of Candahar in certain contingencies is asserted 
on high military authority, the detachment from Afghanistan 
of a chief provincial capital could scarcely fail to — 
its independence. It would be cheaper to reoccupy Can- 
dahar if India were at some future time seriously 
threatened with invasion than to maintain a garrison there 
and to protect the communications during a long period of 
peace. In other places the scientific frontier which was 
desired by the promoters of the war has been reached ; 
and on the conclusion of peace the Afghan Government 
will scarcely be in a condition to reclaim lost outposts or 
passes. The Ameer will probably be compelled to receive 


an English officer in Candahar, and perhaps in Herat; but 
it would be impolitic to insist on the establishment of a 
Resident at Herat when, as Lord Sa.isspury told Count 
Scnovvatorr, the English Government is anxious to main- 
tain the independence of Afghanistan. 


MARSHAL VON ROON. 


Ox of the great triumvirate that created Germany 
by blood and iron has gone to his rest. Marshal von 
Roo has died in peace and honour at the age of seventy- 
five, with not only the Court which consistently supported 
him, but the nation which long detested him, mourning 
his loss. Roon made the Prussian army ; MoLTKE directed 
it; Bismarck settled when, and for what, it was to fight. 
Each triumvir was necessary to the others; and if Von 
Roon shone less in the eyes of the world than his colleagues, 
it was indispensable that the part he played should have 
been adequately filled. Of course he did not work 
single-handed. No one man, unless he had been a mili- 
tary despot like the first Napoteoy, could ina few years 
have entirely remodelled the Prussian army. ManreurrEen 
helped him with unflagging zeal, and the present Emperor 
not only countenanced him in all his efforts, but stirred 
him up to larger efforts than were within his original aim. 
Still, so far as it is possible to speak of one man making 
an army, Von Roon made the army which crumbled 
Austria and then France into the dust. Vague recollec- 
tions of the history of the war with Napo.eon in 1813 are 
apt to suggest the misleading notion that the Prussian 
army which fought the Danes and the Austrians descended 
by uninterrupted succession from the army which Scwary- 
HORST sent into the field ; and it is often taken for granted 
that at Alsen and Sadowa it was shown not only that a 
citizen army can be made a good army, but that it has 
inherent merits which always must make it an army of a 
very superior kind. Nothing can be a greater mistake. 
Of all armies, a bad citizen army is the worst; and no 
nation pretending to rank among great Powers ever 
had a worse army than Prussia had before Von Roon took 
its army in hand. Just as it was a mere parody of 
Freperick the Great’s army that fought at Jena, so 
it was a parody of ScuarnHorst’s army that went pufling 
and swaggering from one Prussian fortress to another in 
the days when Von Roon was an aspiring but uninfluential 
reformer. Prussia could take no part in European poli- 
tics, because it really had no army which could inspire a 
moment’s terror. Prussia ate the bread of humiliation at 
Olmiitz, and Prussia stood aside during the Crimean war 
because it could not put a respectable corps d’armée in the 
field. Even in 1859, when the attitude of Germany im- 
posed peace on Louis Napoteon at Villafranca, Von Roon 
was painfully aware that his lion was stuffed with straw, 
and that, if France had defied the imposture, there was not 
a grow] nor a bite in it. Rigid economy was the order of 
the day in Prussia, and the army was pared down there as 
it was in England in the days when the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
considering whether he should help the King of Hoxianp, 
found that he could not lay his hands on even five thou- 
sand soldiers to send out of the country. But, at any 
rate, with a professional army, what there is of it is always 
worth something. The men may be few, but they are 
nearly sure to be fit to fight and ready to fight, as long as 
it is not civil war in which they are ordered to take a part. 
But a citizen army, if allowed to decay, is at best only like 
a collection of the burghers of a colony. It thinks that it 
can only be wanted for defence, and even in a defensive 
war it thinks it may reasonably expect that the assailants 
should come and be shot in a position handy and comfort- 
able for the defenders of their country. Of the active and 
scientific operations of war a citizen army is sure to take 
no heed, unless it is compelled to devote itself to the pain- 
ful task of preparing for them. 

The process by which the Prussian army was remodel- 
led consisted, in the first place, in getting enough money 
for the experiment. This was obtained by the simple 
method of violating the Constitution. The Prussian Parlia- 
ment would not give it; so the Kine, Bismarck, and Von 
Roon took it. Thus the military reformers had a good basis 
from which to start. They got the men on whom to 
operate, and subjected them to an iron discipline and 
a severe drill. They had plenty of fine physical 
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material in the stalwart young men of North Germany, 
and a poor but active aristocracy supplied them with any 
number of officers devoted to and absorbed in their profes- 
sion. If they had secured no more than this, they would 
have done something new in Prussia, but not anything 
new in military history. The novelty in their programme 
was incessant thought about the army and the infusion 
of incessant thought into the army. They kept on at- 
tending to every detail, and preparing for every combination. 
In the needle-gun they found a new and effective instrument, 
and ventured to adopt it on the chance that it would be prac- 
tically successful. They were always pondering, not only how 
soldiers were to be got to fight, but how they were to be 
moved and fed, and what was to be done with them in 
every conceivable contingency. The spirit of reflection and 

reparation was propagated by them through the general 
body of officers, and, to some extent, through the army as 
a whole army. Von Roon had for many years contributed 
to the stimulation of this peculiar kind of mental activity 
by his labours to promote the study of geography. He 
popularized, by the diffusion of elementary text-books, the 
study of scientific geography in Germany. Topography 
was his hobby, and he spent his leisure for many years in 
studying the physical configuration of the chief countries 
of Europe, and the network of actual or possible commu- 
nications. It may be said to have been due ina great de- 
gree to him that the Germans, when they got into France, 
knew where they were much better than the French them- 
selvesknew. That the mass of Germans are at all well edu- 
cated is a popular delusion. If a Pomeranian peasant 
and a Kentish peasant went into an examination, it is not 
at all certain that it would be the Kentish peasant that 
would be first plucked. There was much more of drill 
and discipline and rough physical strength in the private 
soldiers who marched from Worth to Paris than of learn- 
ing. But the drill and discipline were of the kind that 
could only be maintained under the guidance of men who 
had been trained to keep their minds alive. The army 
could act not only in vast masses where MoLtTKE put 
hundreds of thousands of men to carry out a concerted 
plan, but in tiny groups and in obscure onut-of-the- 
way places, because those who had to direct their 
doings, down to the humblest non-commissioned officer, 
knew what they had to do; and the humblest non-com- 
missioned officer had that abiding confidence which is in- 
spired by the knowledge that he was never sent anywhere 
at random, and that every part of the vast machine 
to which he belonged had its special and ascertained 
function. The man who invented this machine, or who 
at least did more than any one else to bring it into 
existence, was at least one who deserved all the recogni- 
tion of his eminence that a grateful country could 
bestow. 


Many of the consequences of the success of the triumvirate 
have been so beneficial to Europe, and are so welcome to 
Englishmen, that it is natural to avoid scanning too closely 
how and at what cost their success was achieved. It is 
an incontestable gain to us to have got rid of the bluster- 
ing dictation of the Second Empire, to have a second great 
Protestant Power in Europe, and to know that Central 
Europe now puts a barrier of steel in the way of 
Russian aggression. To Germans themselves there is the 
additional gain that at last there is a Germany. 
Europe cannot help admiring the machine by the in- 
vention of which all this was effected. But, however 
highly we may rate the ingenuity of its principal inventor, 
we may perhaps own that it happened to succeed more 
than, according to its merits, it ought to have succeeded. 
If the Emperor of the Frencu could but have foreseen the 
uses to which it would be turned, and the perfection to 
which it would arrive, he would certainly not have thrown 
away the opportunity of a Danish war, in conjunction with 
England, so as to break it up before its organization was 
compact. In 1866 it was not so much the needle-gun, or 
the discipline of the Prussian troops, or the topographical 
knowledge of theinvaders, as the extraordinarily bad strategy 
of the Austrian General that led to the defeat of Sadowa. 
In the French war the Germans fought superbly, and the 
military art displayed throughout their campaign was of 
the highest order ; but, unless the French had for months 
done always the bey thing, the invaders could pro- 
bably never have taken Paris. This can never be proved, 
for they did take Paris, and in one sense this ends all 
argument. Butit is a matter of some interest to English- 


men to consider whether such an army as that of Prussia 
has any inherent superiority over such an army as our 
own; and for this purpose it would be worth while to 
examine the recent history of the Prussian army, and to 
determine as nearly as reasonable conjecture will permit 
what portion of its successes ought to be set down 
to good luck and what to its peculiar composition. 
Even after making a deduction for good luck, we shall 
always end by admiring the Prussian army as orga- 
nized by Von Roo, and admiring the man who orga- 
nized it. And it may be observed that he alone of the 
triumvirate has done his work once for all. Though he 
is dead, the army he created will go on as he created it. 
Bat whether any one else will again direct it as Moire 
directed it, or again scheme and dare and cajole as 
Bismarck did to find great objects for its activity, must be 
doubtful; and as to Bismarck it may be confidently said 
that he is not at all likely to be replaced, and perhaps it 
is not very desirable that he should be succeeded by any 
one exercising over the German mind so tyrannous a 
fascination. 


THE PLAGUE. 
_ news that the plague has reached St. Petersburg 


is undoubtedly serious. It brings it, in idea at least, 
within the ordinary sphere of English knowledge. To the 
great mass of the English people St. Petersburg is as near 
as Berlin or Vienna; and if we consider how uncomfort- 
able many who know these latter towns would feel if the 
plague had broken out in them, it will be easy to conceive 
the reality which Thursday morning’s telegram will give 
to the vague uneasiness which was all that had till then 
been excited. The fact that the announcement appears in 
the Oficial Messenger makes its truth certain. Inspired 
journals in Russia do not err on the side of exaggeration 
when they have to deal with facts that are unpleasant to 
the Government. The sale of the Golos in the streets has 
already been forbidden on the plea that it made too much 
of the plague; and if it had been possible to keep its 
presence in St. Petersburg secret, we may be sure that 
the Goverument would never have acknowledged it. The 
exact nature of the disease is disputed; but, if it be not 
the plague, it seems to be something which has all the 
worst characteristics of the plague. It is not probable that 
now that the disease, whatever it be, has once established 
itself in the capital the present instance of it will remain 
the only one. Forty-eight persons are known to have 
been in communication with the sickman; and, as nothing 
is yet known of the mode in which the patient contracted 
the disease, it is quite possible that many others may have 
been exposed to the same infection. That the Russian 
Government will take every means in its power to 
stamp out the plague is certain. The quarantine regula- 
tions which will at once be put in force by the Governments 
of all the neighbouring States are so inconvenient to 
Rassia that she may be trusted not to show any careless- 
ness in the matter now that all doubt as to the nature 
and progress of the epidemic is at an end. Unfortu- 
nately, the power of the authorities will not be equal to 
their good will. Epidemics are often of great use in 
bringing about those sanitary improvements which offer 
the only effectual means of warding them off; but the 
benefit is usually realized in the future rather than in the 
present. If the Russian Government begin a series of 
high-handed reforms in the matter of housing, drainage, 
and the like, it will be interesting to watch the course of 
the experiment; but unless their expenditure is extra- 
ordinarily lavish, and their supervision extraordinarily 
rigid, a population wholly unaccustomed to cleanliness 
will not have learned to profit by its newly gained ad- 
vantages until the plague has taken its departure. 

The discussion at the Epidemiological Society on 
Wednesday evening would have been listened to with 
still greater interest twenty-four hours later. Mr. Rapciirr’s 
paper shows that for the last quarter of a century the 
plague has taken a fresh lease of life in the East; and it 
is probable that, from the moment it established itself in 
Persia and Mesopotamia, its appearance in Russia became 
only a matter of time. As the cause of the disease is as 
yet wholly unknown, the physicians have necessarily next 
to nothing to tell about the nature or conveyance of 
the contagion. In Dr. Dicxson’s paper it is stated that 
the atmosphere surrounding a patient is probably the 
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most frequent medium of communicating the disease, and on the authorities with whom it rests to apply it, except 

that it can also be conveyed by the clothing and bed- with their own consent, we cannot pretend to share that 

ding of infected persons. Inasmuch as persons en-| complete assurance of safety which seems to prevail in 

gaged about the sick are said not usually to catch | scientific circles. 

the disease unless they remain a long time in the air 

breathed by the patient, it seems to follow that it is the 
radual pollution of the air by the polluted clothes or : 

That makes the of them so in- | FRANCE. 

jurious. No medicine seems to have any effect on the | fs reflects but little credit on the good sense of French 


plague, and none of the ordinary disinfectants have yielded | Governments that the amnesty question should only 
| now have come up for serious discussion. When an insur- 


any decided results. It is more a respecter of persons than 
the cholera or typhoid fever, for the poor appear to | rection has once been pat down, the business of pardoning 


be often attacked, and the rich very rarely. The good can hardly begin too soon. Even where the utmost 
effect of free ventilation, and of the lime-washing of caution has been exercised in the capture of prisoners, 
houses, seems to point to care of the general health as there are sure to be some whose connexion with the out- 
the best safeguard against its approach; and though break was chiefly one of idle curiosity, while, among those 
apparently distinct from typhus, it is favoured by the who are guilty of intentional participation in it, the 
same predisposing causes and checked by the same pre- majority will usually have followed their leaders with no 
cautions. It must be confessed that it would be more very definite knowledge of either their purposes or their 
consoling if the doctors could give us some idea what it is motives. To the suppression of the Commune this rule 
that we may shortly have to contend against. Nobody gains was peculiarly applicable. The number of prisoners was 
much perhaps by knowing that the enemy against which he _ enormous; the evidence of their guilt was often very slight ; 
has to be on his guard is either a fungus ora parasite; but and there seemed no reason why, as soon as the Courts got 
in days when asmattering of medical learning is so general, | fairly to work, the majority of the offenders should not be 
it seems worse not to be able to say whether it is one or | dismissed as unworthy of further notice. Some months’ 
other, or some third thing quite distinct from both. Per- | imprisonment and uncertainty as to what might happen 
haps the familiarity which we have long enjoyed with | would have been sufficient punishment for anything that 
typhoid fever has almost bred contempt; but it certainly | could be proved against them, and when these trifling cases 
seems to have lost some of its terrors now that we know it | had been got out of the way, the guilt of the principal 
comes generally in water or milk. criminals would have stood out all the more plainly. In- 
One of the speakers at the meeting of the Epide- | stead of taking this course, the Government for a long 
miological Society could scarcely contain his scientific | time made no distinction between their prisoners, but 
enthusiasm at the bare idea of the plague reaching brought them in droves before the military tribunals until 
this country. Two blessings, he thought, would come | the exceptional crimes which had disgraced the Commune 
in its train—opportunity for scientific investigation, and | Tan some danger of being confounded with the mass of 
stringent sanitary legislation. As regards the first of these | those less heinous offences which are common to all insur- 
boons, we will frankly say that we should like the experts | Tections, and, indeed, are only regarded as offences when 
to go to the plague, and not the plague to come to the the insurrection happens to be unsuccessful. The amnesty 
experts. The speaker in question is an officer of the | Which ought to have been given long ago, when first 
Public Health Department, and we share Lord Carvar-| public compassion was appealed to on behalf of the 
Von’s uneasiness at the thought that the regulations as to | prisoners, has only now been voted, though the events to 
quarantine may have to be carried out by men who regard | Which it relates are nearly eight years old. 
them as designed by an ignorant Government to diminish | The debate on the Bill was worthy of a French Chamber. 
the supply of interesting cases. If the scientific staff of | M. Louis Buayc and M. Ciemenceau were extremely 
the department were sent off to Russia, they might have as | eloquent upon the points which it suited them to 
many interesting cases as they could desire, while the | touch, and extremely careful not to touch upon any- 
humbler duty of stoppingthem in transitumight be delegated | thing inconvenient. M. Lu Royer, who defended the 
to the dull subordinates whose ambition as regards | Bill on behalf of the Government, was at once moderate 
the plague rises no higher than to keep it at a safe dis- | and resolute. A new speaker, M. Risor, a member of the 
tance. Whether quarantine, even if it could be strictly | Left Centre, gained and deserved some credit for his 
maintained, affords an absolute preservation against con- | courage in maintaining that there was no need of an 
tagion cannot be said to be ascertained; but as the | amnesty. The division showed that the Government pro- 
received account of the way in which the disease is pro- | posal commanded a large majority in the Chamber of 
ted assigns the atmosphere surrounding the patient, | Deputies, and there is no reason to doubt that it will be 
the clothing which he has worn, and the bedding on which | equally successful in the Senate. Indeed when the 
he has lain, as the most probable vehicles of it, we can | question was stripped of the rhetorical drapery with which 
hardly be wrong in doing what we can to ensure that | the orators of the advanced Left chose to invest it, it 
patients’ clothes and bedding shall remain as far away as | obviously needed to be settled in some such way as that 
possible from us. Nor do we share the comfortable con- | proposed by the Government. There are a large number 
viction of some experts that, even if the plague should find | of Communist prisoners who have already suffered a great 
its way into the country, it will be so appalled by the | deal more than they deserved. There are others 
preparations made to meet it, that it will submit like | who, unless society is to give up the business of self- 
foreign cattle to be slaughtered at the port of landing. | defence altogether, may think themselves lucky to have 
This confidence appears to rest on two assumptions, both | escaped with their lives. The eloquence of M. Louis 
of which have the disadvantage of not being qnite| Buanc and M. Cremenceav was devoted to proving 
in harmony with facts. One is that the country is clean, | that no distinction ought to be made between these 
the other is that the country is well off. Dirt and poverty, | classes, or rather to asking that no distinction might be 
it is airily said, are the real predisposing causes; and | made between them. The Keeper of the Seats had no 
then the speaker usually draws a highly-pharisaical | difficulty in rejecting this prayer. The distinction in 
comparison between England and the rest of Europe | treatment to which the advanced Left objected answered 
in regard to these two points. It is undoubtedly true | to a corresponding distinction in guilt. The murder of 
that the disease that comes nearest to the plague is much | the hostages and the burning of Paris were not matter-of- 
less frequent in England than it used tobe. Typhoid may | course incidents of an insurrection. They were crimes of 
have been generated by the measures taken to attack | peculiar enormity; and no one who was in any way re- 
typhus ; but, with this drawback, it must be conceded that | sponsible for them could be forgiven as though he were an 
a great deal has been done. But, whether dirt, over-| ordinary political offender. M. Ciemenceav tried to 
crowding, and poor living do not exist in amounts amply | dispose of the charge that the authors of these crimes 
sufficient to supply the predispositions required by the | were enemies to society by the plea that, as everybody 
real plague isanother question ; and when it is remembered | thinks those who differ from him enemies to society, 
that the foe is approaching us after a winter in which | France is really inhabited by thirty-five million enemies to 
distress has been, if not “exceptional,” at least very | society, who nevertheless continue to get on very comfort- 
severe, and when want of work and low wages make it | ably together. The onlyanswer to this is that society 
additionally difficult for the poor to get good food, and, feels that the enmity of some of these thirty-five millions 
further, that the sanitary legislation on which we pride is more dangerous than that of others. The world may 
ourselves chiefly exists on paper, and cannot be imposed | be illogical in regarding murder and arson as more heinous 
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than civil war, but,as a matter of fact, it does -so. 
If the Government had taken the advice of the’ 
Left, and excluded no Communist from the benefit of the 
amnesty, they would not in the least have satisfied public 
feeling in the matter. On-the contrary, they would have 
caused a division between themselves and the great body 
of the electorate which it might have proved impossible 
to heal. A complete amnesty to the Communists would 
have been taken as a condonation of the crimes committed 
under the Commune. If the slayers of the hostages had 
been treated as less guilty than other slayers of men, it 
would have been assumed that the Government saw 
extenuating circumstances in the fact that the victim was 
an archbishop or a general. In so far as the Government 
were believed to take this view, they would have been dis- 
trusted by the majority of their supporters in the country ; 
and all that they would have got in return for this would 
have been the precarious and contemptuous support of the 
Extreme Left—precarious, because it would probably 
have been withdrawn upon the next occasion of differ- 
ence; contemptuous, because the Government sub- 
mission would have been known to be founded not 
on conviction, bat on a desire to win votes. The 
Government has, of course, been attacked by the 
Right for conceding as much as it has conceded, and the 
complaint has been echoed by the Paris Correspondent of 
the Times. When it is remembered, however, that some 
of the offenders who will shortly be released will have 
been eight years in prison or in New Caledonia, that others 
will have been leading a miserable and precarious life in 
exile, and that in both these classes many are included 
who might very well have been allowed to remain in their 
native obscurity or have been released after undergoing 
some trifling penalty, there seems to be no ground for the 
charge of over-lenity. When all the pardons contem- 
plated in the Government Bill have been granted, it will 
still be true that, if the Commune surpassed all modern 
insurrections in horror, the persistent severity with which 
it has been punished is equally exceptional. 


The kindly and creditable desire of Prince Lovts 
Naproteon to witness the war in South Africa has been 
made the occasion of a little political revival in the Bona- 
partist papers. The Imperialist cause has of late been in 
sore need of a little fillip from without. The hearts of 
its supporters were no doubt stirred within them by the 
news of the recent changes in the Government, and it is 
permissible to believe that the calmness with which the 
country accepted M. Grévy in place of Marshal MacManon 
was a cause of bitter disappointment. Whatever benefit 
the Imperialist cause may derive from future disturb- 
ances in France, it can derive none from present disturb- 
ances; for the best of all reasons—that the disturbances 
themselves are wanting. To have matter for a good Im- 
perialist article, which should be at once timely and de- 
cided, was really a boon to the Ordre and the Pays, and 
the Prrce’s letter was very well suited to the purpose it 
had to fulfil. Though addressed to M. Rovner, it may be 
assumed to have been countersigned by him in spirit. 
The desire not to remain a stranger to the fatigues and 
dangers of the troops among whom he counts so many 
comrades is natural and graceful; but a more calculating 
pen than Prince Louis Napouron’s may be traced in the 
reference to the “gradual phases ” through which France 
must pass, and in the expression of confidence that during 
his absence the partisans of the Imperial cause will remain 
“ united and confident.” Of this last hope it may be said 
that, if it is realized while the Prixce is in Africa, it is 
more than it has been while he has been in Europe. The 
letter is probably designed as an entreaty to the Bona- 
partists to lay aside their internal differences, ard sub- 
mit heartily to M. Rovner’s guidance. As to fall out 
in public while Prince Lovis Napotzoy is in Zululand 
would. give great occasion to the Republicans to blas- 
pheme, this request may for the time be granted. 
That any union thus obtained will outlast the Priyce’s 
return is highly unlikely. The Bonapartists are divided 
by a radical difference of opinion as to the objects at 
which their party should aim, and the means by which 
these objects should be pursued. If success were immi- 
nent, these dissensions might be laid aside; but, in the 
absence of this cementing agent, they are certain to grow 
more rather than less apparent as time goes on. Prince 
Lovts Napotgon may do as the Ordre advises him, and, 
when he —_ at St. Helena, may meditate on the spots 


where the First Naponzon rested, and ask his mighty 


shade for inspiration and counsel. But the greatest of 
ancestors cannot reproduce for his descendant the circum- 
stances under which he rose to power; and in the changed 
France of to-day there seems to be no place left for the 
heir of Bonaparte. If one should ever be found, his best 
preparation for filling it will be to take those who have 
hitherto borne the name, not as examples, but as warnings. 


A TAX ON BANK DEPOSITS, 


fFHE House of Commons received Sir JosepH M‘Kenna’s 

proposal of a tax on bank deposits with at least as 
much ceremony as it deserved. Almost all members who 
spoke disapproved of the scheme ; nor was it recommended 
by any plausible argument, The existence of the alleged 
evil was not proved; the proposed remedy would not 
have been effectual; and Parliament was invited to deal 
with matters lying outside the province of legislation. 
Theimposition of taxes for any purpose except the provision 
of revenue is a thoroughly vicious practice. Income-tax 
theorists are in the habit of devising schemes for modify- 
ing the impost so as to redress the inequalities of fortune ; 
but Sir J. M‘Kewna is perhaps the first financial amateur 
who has in late years proposed a tax for the sole pur- 
pose of restricting freedom of contract. Stamp duties 
are levied, not because it is wrong to execute deeds or 
to draw bills of exchange, but as a mode of raising 
money for the public service. Even if depositors are ill 
advised in investing their money in banks, which again 
incur risk by receiving and reinvesting the money, there 
is no reason why Parliament should meddle with the 
private affairs of either party. Dealers in money differ in 
no respect from dealers in coal, in cotton, or in any other 
commodity ; for it is wholly irrelevant to contend that the 
mischief which might result from their failure in business 
would be exceptionally great. The sufferers would be the 
depositors on one side and the shareholders on the other; 
and both parties must be supposed to have understood 
the conditions on which they incurred their respective 
liabilities. Even Sir J. M‘Kenna would abstain from in- 
terference with balances in private banks for which no 
interest is paid, yet private bankers from time to time fail, 
to the great injury of their creditors. A distinction 
was also made between money deposited at call or at short 
notice and money which is only to be drawn out after 
three or six months. The risk arising from a run on 
a bank is of course greater when deposits are payable on 
demand; and consequently a higher rate of interest is 
generally allowed on money deposited subject to notice. 
If both the banker and the customer are willing to incur 
the greater risk for the sake of profit on one side and con- 
venience on the other, they are the best and sole judges of 
their respective interests. The relation of the bank to its 
customers in general, being fully known to each depositor, 
forms a part of the contract. 


The illusion that the dealings of bankers with their 
customers form a proper subject of legislation has been 
encouraged by two precedents of different character. 
Bankers, like brewers, are charged with an arbitrary 
tax for licence to conduct their trade. In both cases 
the anomaly is retained without regard to justice, 
because it only affects a small minority which is supposed 
to he rich. Even in petty matters of this kind wrong 
tends to produce or facilitate further wrong; but the 
amount of the tax is insignificant; and traders who are 
subject to special burdens know that it is useless to re- 
monstrate against an inequality which is popular because 
it is partial. The restriction on the issue of notes is in 
principle perfectly justifiable. The argument that the 
regulation of currency belongs to the Legislature is not 
technically conclusive, because private notes were never a 
legal tender ; but practically every creditor is compelled 
to be satisfied with payment in the ordinary currency, 
and consequently the holder of a note becomes, without 
the exercise of choice on his side, pert to a contract with 
the banker. The expediency of the English law is ques- 
tioned in Scotland, where the circulation consists almost 
entirely of private notes ; but there can be no doubt that 
the issue of notes is a proper subject of legislative control. 
One of thie reasons which induced Parliament in 1826 to 
abolish 1/7. notes in England was the frequent occurrence 
of forgery ; and it is certain that the prevention of crime 
belongs wholly to the sphere of logislation. Deposits have 
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vate of interest. 


no connexion with criminal law; and they are in eve 
case made deliberately and voluntarily. If Sir J.M‘Kenna’s 
preposterous scheme had been approved by Parliament, 
the tax would have fallen on depositors or bankers, 
or perhaps it would have been divided between them. In 
all probability it would have been operative only as an 
unjust penalty ; for it is doubtful whether it would have 
diminished the amount or affected the terms of deposits. 
If Sir J. M‘Kewva is right in thinking that banks are in- 
duced to engage in rash speculations by their liability to 
pay interest on deposits, the temptation might perhaps 
ave been aggravated by the additional necessity of 
recouping themselves for the tax. | 

The facts of the case as presented to the House of, 
Commons apparently rest on the vaguest conjecture. Sir 
J. M‘Kewna guessed that the amount of deposits was from 
300,000,000!. to 400,000,000]. Another member believed | 
that the sum was not less than 1,000,000,000l., and a third 
speaker put it at 2,000,000,c001. If the smallest esti- 
mate is accepted for the purpose of argument, it is con-_ 
clusively proved that in paying interest on deposits the 
joint-stock banks have met a great public want. Innu- | 
merable capitalists, large and small, require the use, at | 
certain or uncertain dates, of money which in the mean- 
time they cannot afford to keep in an unproductive form. 
If they buy Government stocks or other securities, they 
risk a be on resale, while they have perhaps no desire to 
vee for a profit. The joint-stock banks provide | 
them with the means of safe keeping, and allow a small | 
It is too much to tell the owners of 
hundreds of millions that they must find some new 
mode of investment. A more imperfect right might 
be asserted by the borrowers who rely on the vast 
mass of deposits for the means of conducting their 
respective trades. Depositors, bankers, and customers 
find their common advantage in transactions which | 
concern no other class of the community; and only a> 
projector here and there thinks that banks may possibly 
pay too high a rate of interest, or that they may lend 
money on insufficient security. The joint-stock banks 
have shown in many ways their ability and disposition to 
take care of themselves. They formerly allowed interest 
at one per cent. below the Bank rate of discount, which 
then regulated and indicated the market value of money. 
At a later period the joint-stock banks established a maxi- 
mum rate of 5 per cent.; and they now frequently leave a | 
larger margin between the Bank rate and their own allow- 
ance on deposits. For a time, in the autumn of 1877, the 
banks refused to give interest on new deposits except to 
their regular customers. There can be no doubt that they 
will protect themselves by paying at all times the lowest 
rate which may suffice to attract deposits. It is in 
the highest degree unreasonable to require that they 
should abandon the profitable and useful occupation of 
acting as middlemen between capitalists and traders. The 
income of a bank bears no necessary relation to its capital, | 
inasmuch as it is derived from the funds of others. Indeed, | 
if the credit of a bank were perfect, there is no reason why 
it should have any capital, except the value of premises 
and furniture. 

The recent bank failures cannot be fairly ascribed to 
the system of deposits. It is true that fraudulent directors 
cannot cheat their depositors if they have none; but there 
would have been no stoppage, or at the worst the creditors 
would have been immediately paid in full. but for reckless 
investments in ruinous undertakings. A banker has no 
right to break, for failure can seldom result from any 
cause except his own misconduct. The way to prevent 
a Board of bank directors from speculating in land 
in Australia is not to prohibit or discourage their accept- 
ance of deposits. Since the practice was first established 
forty or fifty years ago, the losses incurred -by depositors 
have been comparatively insignificant. Though share- 
holders have in several instances been ruined, creditors have 
generally been paid in full. It is true that great incon- 
venience would arise if the owners of 500,000,000l. or 
1,000,000,000/. were simultaneously to reclaim their de- 
posits ; but during several panics recurring at intervals of 
nine or ten years no such catastrophe has occurred. 
Except in the case of fraud or gross mismanagement, these 
enormous sums are represented by securities, and they 
are also partially covered by the capital of bankers and 
by the liability of the shareholders. A general run for 
deposits in banks is checked by the difficulty of finding 


an alternative employment for money. Old stockings and 


even iron chests have gone out of fashion as receptacles 
for savings ; and in seasons of panic there is no prevailing 
disposition to seek permanent investments. It is well that 
the House of Commons was not disposed to apply an 
arbitrary remedy to a doubtful evil; nor is it to be re- 
gretted that unsound economic theories should be exposed 
to public discussion. Many writers on currency and bank- 
ing have denounced the practice of paying interest on de- 
posits, without considering that the community at large 
has no separate interest in the dealings of buyers and 
sellers, or of lenders and borrowers. Deposits will cease 
when there is no convenience in continuing to make them 
and no profit in continuing to receive them. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


_— Army Estimates for 1879-80 are intended to be, 
and will probably be generally accepted as, satisfactory. 
They provide for a decrease of ninety men in the numbers 
proposed to be voted as compared with the numbers voted 
last year. This in itself is of course a small reduction—so 
small, indeed, that it can hardly be called even a beginning 
of that process to which Mr. Cross looked forward in the 
recess, by which the burdens on the taxpayer are to be 
made as light as they were under the late Govern- 
ment. But the reduction is greater than it appears to be, 
inasmuch as the calculation has been made after the needs 
of the war in South Africa have been provided for. The 
Estimates, it is stated, as originally framed, proposed a 
reduction of 4,000 men. The news from Natal has led to 
a change in the Ministerial plans, and these 4,000 men 
“ have been replaced in the vote for numbers, and are pro- 
“ posed to be taken as an additional force consequent on the 
“ despatch of reinforcements to Natal.” It is an interest- 
ing coincidence that the demand for troops caused by the 


| Zulu war should so exactly match the reduction which had 


previously been determined on. Whatever other triumphs 
King Crrewayo may win, he will not be able to boast that 
he made the British Government add a single man to the 
numbers which they thought adequate a year ago. A 
carping critic might be inclined to ask whether the mili- 
tary authorities are quite convinced that the settlement of 
affairs in Natal will take no more than 4,000 additional 
troops. For an answer to this question we shall have to 
wait until a later period of the Session. If Sit Srarrorp 
NortHcore cannot do anything to lessen the cost of the 
war in South Africa, he can at all events break it to us 
gently. Why should he deprive the country of the en- 
joyment to be derived from the reduction of ninety men 
by an untimely reference to Supplementary Estimates ? 
They belong to the old age of the Parliamentary year, and 
as yet we are in that brief springtime when it is permis- 
sible to dream of a surplus, and please our fancy with 
visions of a penny off the Income-tax. 

The net increase of the Estimates for 1879-80 above 


| the original Estimates for last year is close upon 50,000l., 


but Colonel Srantey will be able to say that not a penny 
of this goes to the effective services. On the contrary, there 
is a decrease in these latter votes of 177,0001. Where more 
money isto be spent on the army than heretofore, it is 
strictly in matters as to which the Government cannot 
help themselves. Leap year, for example, accounts for 
one day’s extra pay to the whole army. Chaplains and 
medical officers grow older and become entitled to increased 
pay for length of service. Hither more deserters have been 
brought back or desertion has increased, for more money 
has been expended on rewards for detecting it. More Volun- 
teers have earned the capitation grant, and as the numbers 
of the force have not yet been restricted, this item is not 
within the control of the Secretary of Stare. A number 
of additional men will this year pass into the Army 
Reserve, and provision has to be made for their payment. 
The pensions of men who enlisted at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, and have completed their twenty-one years’ 
service, will this year become payable. These items of 
increase are, however, largely balanced by reductions due 
in part to the fall in the price of provisions and forage, 
and in part to the economy of the Government. Unfor- 
tunately the number of militiamen to be trained is larger 
than it was last year, but the War Office has hit on the in- 
genious plan of giving them proportionately less training. 
The twenty-seven days is to be reduced to twenty, and this 
makes the ultimate cost a little less instead of a tile more. 
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It is to be hoped that recruiting for the Militia will not 
go on any more briskly than it does at present, because, 
if the more men there are to be trained the less time is 
to be spent in training them, the consequence will be that 
the more popular the force becomes the more worthless 
it will be for military purposes. The proper proportion 
of inefficiency between the different arms of the Reserve is 
to be maintained by not giving the Yeomanry Cavalry 
their full training during the year. 

The despatch of reinforcements to Natal suggests a 
question Which Colonel StanLty may perhaps answer on 
Monday. If the War Office had picked out the regiments 
for this purpose it might have been thought that, as the 
particular qualifications required for bush warfare are 
rarely needed, the battalions possessing them had excusably: 
been allowed to fall very far below their nominal strength. 
It appears, however, that no such selection has been made. 
The regiments first on the roster for foreign service have 
been taken, just as they would have been taken if a war 
had broken out between England and some European 
Power. Whether this was a wise decision on the part of 
the War Office is a matter for military experts, and 
into that we shall not enter. The question we wish to 
put to Colonel Srantey is—How does it happen that regi- 
ments standing first on the roster for foreign service 
are so reduced in numbers that, in order to bring them 
up to their nominal strength, volunteers from other 
regiments have to be admitted in the proportion of 
nearly fifty per cent.? It is creditable, no doubt, to 
the zeal of the troops that these vacancies should have 
been so easily filled up; but, though the element thus 
added to the regiments is quite sufficient in quantity, 
and may be assumed to be excellent in quality, the 
efficiency of the regiment in the field cannot possibly 
be so great when half the men are strangers to one 
another and to their officers, as if it went into battle com- 
posed of precisely the same materials as it has been com- 
posed of on parade. What becdmes of all the common- 
places about training and discipline, if neither one nor the 
other has been enjoyed in common by the two halves of 
the battalion ? The maintenance of the regimental system, 
with the serious inconvenience it entails as regards pro- 
motions, is always defended on the ground that nothing 
can make up for the confidence of the men in their officers 
which this system gives. Yet the moment that a war 
breaks out the troops have to be sent off under conditions 
which prevent nearly half the men ina regiment from feel- 
ing this confidence. If the regimental system is worth 

reserving it ought to be worth preserving in the field. 
if confidence in officers is not indispensable in Zululand, it 
is worth considering whether it may not be dispensed with 
at Aldershot. 

In the present instance there was no difficulty in making 
up the numbers of the regiments ordered to Natal. But 
supposing that a whole army corps had to be sent off, 
and that this first corps had to be followed by a 
second, and perhaps by a third, as quickly as the nece 
arrangements could be made, where would the volun- 
teers be found? The theory of maintaining a very 
small army in a state of very high efficiency seems to 
imply that a certain minimum of battalions shall be 
constantly kept in a condition at which they would 
be prepared to take the field at a moment’s notice. 
Opinions may differ as to how large this mini- 
mum ought to be; but it will hardly be contended 
that it should include less than the four or five 
regiments which stand first on the roster for foreign 
service. If the rest are allowed to fall behind the proper 
standard, either in numbers or quality, these at least 
ought to be constantly kept abreast of it. Ifthe disaster 
in Zululand had found England rendered careless by a 
long cessation of even rumours of war, the condition 
of these regiments might have been less unintelligible. But 
they have been suffered thus to fall below their strength 
at a time which is separated but by a few months from 
one in which, even in the opinion of Ministers them- 
selves, war might almost any day become inevitable. If 
Russia, not the Zulus, had been an adversary, would this 
same process of making a strength by volunteers have 
had to be resorted to ? e shall look with interest to 
Colonel SranLey’s answer to this question. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


IR CHARLES NAPIER, in one of his able military criti- 
K? cisms, observed that the proper mode of attacking an un- 
civilized enemy was just the reverse of that for proceeding against 
a civilized one. In the latter case your object should be to con- 
centrate all your strength on one point which, if carried, would 
be decisive. Against an undisciplined enemy, on the other hand, 
this concentration would enable him to evade you; and, since 
bodies of this sort can always move more quickly than regular 
troops, you might never be able to come up with him. Moreover, 
an attack on a number of different points bewilders him, and dis- 
concerts his plans and shakes his courage from the beginning. He 
does not know what you are at. In such cases, therefore, your 
plan should be to attack from a great many different points. The 
truth of this view would appear to justify the strategy adopted by 
the commanding General at the Cape in opening the campaign 
with a number of separate columns, all acting independently. 
But the qualifications which Sir Charles Napier’s dictum requires 
in order to become applicable to the present case will of course 
be obvious. He assumes that you have to do with an adver- 
sary to whom you are in every way superior, and that the main 
difficulty before you is to suc in closing with him. He 
further assumes that there is no question of the adversary taking 
the offensive. It need hardly be said these conditions are reversed 
in the present case. And yet Lord Chelmsford was obliged to. 
adopt this method of dividing his forces, because he had to 
guard a long line of frontier. It might be taken for granted that 
the marching powers of the other side were superior, and it would 
have been no consolation if the Zulus had succeeded in advancing 
unopposed into either Natal or the Transvaal, burning and destroy- 
ing as they went, to know that we were advancing in resistless 
force into the heart of their kingdom from another direction. So 
that practically Lord Chelmsford had no choice but to act as he 
has done on interior lines, covering the frontier of our provinces at 
every point with one or other of his columns. But this course of 
action assumes that each column shall be equal to cope with the 
whole force of the enemy, should it come down on it singly. Fail- 
ing this condition, it was wrong to undertake offensive war at all ; 
but there is little doubt that at the outset this was confidently 
believed to be the case, As usual with us, we under-estimated 
the enemy at starting, We did so in the great Mahratta 
war at the beginning of the century, and only the genius 
of Wellesley saved us from a disastrous defeat at Assaye. We 
held the Sikh army very cheap until we came to learn its quality 
at Ferozshuhr, when we went near to losing India. And so it 
appears to have been on the recent occasion. 

et we must not rush now intothe opposite extreme. Great though 
the loss has been, considering the number of troops in the field, there 
is nothing extraordinary in the circumstances, so far as they can be 
understood ; nor need we give the Zulus credit for superhuman 
courage and skill because they succeeded in destroying the detach- 
ment of the 24th, if, as would appear to be the case, our men ran 
out of ammunition, This detachment—the rearguard of Glyn’s 
main column—appears to have been marching in advance of its 
waggons, and, when attacked, to have fought in the open, cut off 
from them and the ammunition they contained, and without the 
shelter they might have afforded. The officer of the local levies 
who escaped to tell the tale describes how he fired at the enemy for 
some time from behind his waggon, and finally took tu his horse; from 
which we may infer that the fighting took place at some distance 
from the waggons, and that he, occupying a waggon, was un- 
noticed at first. And we must here observe that the public seem 
disposed to take up a somewhat erroneous notion of the 
character of what actually occurred, and that it will be well to 
withhold a definite opinion till further and more trustworthy infor- 
mation is received. It must be remembered that our present account 
is derived from a fugitive. The hasty glances which a man would 
give while looking back as he made his escape are not to be dwelt 
on as the circumstantial account of a reporter calmly describing 
some scene in peace-time, note-book in hand. The real truth is 
very seldom told about any battle; so few are interested in its 
being known, so many, from good nature or other causes, being 
ready or willing that it should reach the public in a modified 
form. But even such glimpses as are available afford the infer- 
ence that the — notion just now in vogue as to the desperate 
nature of the Zulus’ bravery needs qualification. We are told 
that two hours after the fighting began not an Englishman was 
left. But if 15,000 men come down a hill-side, determined to take 
the lives of 500 men, why should they be two hours about it? 
Let them rush down and close, and the thing is done in five 
minutes. They would lose some lives in the process, but they 
would infallibly carry their point. We donot mean to imply 
that the Zulus are not brave and even determined savages, ac- 
cording to the accepted standard, but only that what actually 
happened must have been something very different from what people 
picture to themselves. If the Zulus really rushed in with their 
assegais, and closed with our men, the business must have been set- 
tled one way or the other in a few minutes. As an instance of the 
sortof exaggeration which people are wont to employ in treating 
of such things, we may refer to one anecdote which is going the 
round of the press. The fugitive officer whose account forms the 
substance of the long of the Daily News saw, in his 
hurried glance towards the fighting, what he supposed to be some 
Zulus using the dead bodies of their comrades to fend off the 
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bayonet thrusts of the British soldiers. This is now improved, till 
it might be supposed that the whole Zulu army practised the 
manceuvre of making a shield of dead bodies behind which to 
advance. As we said before, the account of a man flying from a 
field of battle is not to be taken for more than it is worth. But it 
may be confidently asserted that the tule of this manceuvre is not a 
bit more authentic than the numerous accounts handed down of 
bayonet charges in various battles, none of which ever took place. 
The only men ever killed by bayonets in battle are the wounded lying 
helpless on the ground. 

In like manner there seems to be adanger lest the conduct 
of the British troops engaged in the unfortunate affair should 
be wrongly estimated, as it certainly is when styled heroic. That 
they fought gallantly and sold their lives dearly may be admit- 
ted. But there is nothing heroic in this. Even a rat will turn 
on the dog when it cannot escape; and those who talk about the 
heroism of fighting under such circumstances seem to forget that 
the only alternative was that of laying down their arms and 
being helplessly butchered. So, too, with regard to the detach- 
ment under Pen Chard. They repulsed the enemy with 

t loss to them and very little to themselves, and deserve 
all credit for their good dispositions; but when we hear it seriously 
er to give them all the Victoria Cross, one cannot but ask, 

hat else were they to do but fight under the circumstances ? 
The incident in question recalls the famous defence of Arrah in 
the Indian Mutiny ; but there is this essential difference between 
the two cases, that Boyle and his gallant party were under no 
obligation to stay and defend themselves in their house, but had 
ample time to retreat to a place of safety, whereas Chard and 
Bromhead and the men under them had no choice but to fight it 
out or to cave in; in the one case there was a chance of safety, in 
the other a certainty of death; they chose the safer and more 
honourable course. Heroism comes into play only when there is 
freedom of choice. The captain who stays till the last on 
the burning deck, risking his own life in order that others 
may save themselves; the officer who leads the way u 
the breach under a storm of bullets, when he might with his 
comrades be taking shelter behind the rampart; or the man who 
risks his life, unknown perhaps to any one but himself, in order to 
gain information which may save the lives of the troops—these 
men are truly heroic; but it is not heroic to fight when you 
cannot help fighting, although it is creditable to fight well 
and stoutly when you are about it. And with regard to the 
particular action in question, what we have still to learn is 
the actual detail of the fight; for to be told that five hundred 
or three hundred men were annihilated in two hours is to be told 
nothing. Did the whole body form one compact mass when 
they were surrounded, and fight back to back? or did they break 
up into detachments, each fighting independently or trying to 
getaway? The Zulus appear to have suflered very heavily, but 
this is to be expected from their mode of fighting. Their dense 
column, with its horns thrown forward, may present a very formid- 
able appearance, but it must offer a very palpable target. The 
breechloader would certainly throw such masses into confu- 
sion as effectually as Brown Bess dealt with the masses 
of the Old Guard; while in each case the fire in reply from such a 
column must be restricted to the front rank, and be very ineflec- 
tive. Had the unfortunate detachment been entrenched behind 
its waggons, and supplied with ammunition, there is no reason 
why it should not have given as satisfactory an account of the 
enemy as did Chard’s little party ata later hour. . 

However this may be, the effect of the disaster has been to 
alter the whole course of the campaign. Colonel Pearson, who 
had advanced about fifty miles beyond the Tugela into Zululand, 
from being the invader is now entrenched in his post awaiting 
attack, and it is reported as a consolatory piece of news that his 
force is supplied with two months’ provisions. This change has 
not been brought about by any alteration in the actual condition 
of affairs, except so far as that the native levies of the force are 
reported to be disbanded ; but it is not probable that much reliance 
was ever placed on them. The change is the result of the altered 
estimation now taken of the fighting capacity of the Zulus. It is 
possible that this may be tie ae 9 now, just as at first it 
was held too lightly. Brave though they may be, it is alto- 
gether contrary to the universal experience afforded of savage 
races that they should hold their own in the open on equal 
terms against the troops of civilized nations armed with the best 
modern weapons. Happily for the world, intelligence and dis- 
cipline are not incompatible with courage, and nothing tends more 
to make a man brave than the consciousness of being better armed 
than his adversary. Wherever we have had difficulties with savage 
races, it has been swhere the advantage of position has been with 
them, as where we have run our heads against a stockade or fallen 
into an ambush; but, if the Zulus come into our ground to attack 
us in the open or in an entrenched position, they must be not only 
as brave as, but braver than, the English. We do not, of course, lose 
sight of their superiority of numbers. But that superiority is in 
great measure thiowa away by their method of attack in close 
column. 

The means do not exist at present for forming an opinion which 
would be of much value as to the pi ts of the coming time. 
So far as can be told, it would appear that the reinforcements now 
arriving will not do more than make good the losses which have 
already occurred ; they will, indeed, be very far from making up 
the loss of morale which has supervened, and it would seem to be 


in contemplation to remain strictly on the defensive until the 
arrival of the larger reinforcements which have just started. 
Even then we must not expect to see our troops iuel in any 
considerable body. The same exigencies a3 before will compel the 
distribution of the force in a number of separate columns, and the 
Zulu King must be left to act on interior lines, with such advan- 
tage as he may know how to derive from the situation. 

A few words must be added on the personal aspect of the 
question. As always happens when something goes wrong with 
our military affairs, the British public at once begins to look 
round for a victim, and one newspaper at least has not been ashamed 
to demand already as a pees that the British General should 
be recalled. There is absolutely nothing at present known to us 
in England to show that Lord Chelmsford is in the least to blame 
for the disaster to the 24th Foot, or that his dispositions were not 
proper and judicious. And ina case like this, in the absence of 
evidence, an appeal to character is not amiss. Lord Chelmsford 
has seen a great deal of service, and had great experience of a varied 
kind, and enjoyed the confidence in a particular degree of such 
men as Lord Napier of Magdala and the late Lord Sandhurst. 
Colonel Evelyn Wood, who is now to be superseded by a superior 
officer from home before he has had achance of distinguishing him- 
self one way or the other, is a man whose antecedents give evidence 
of the possession of military qualities of a high order. 


NEWSPAPER LICENSE. 
it one of those beautiful articles in which the Daily Telegraph 


is accustomed to usher the souls of murderers into another 
world, we are warned against indulging any feelings of scepticism 
over the professed repentance of the wretch who was hanged on 
Tuesday last. “ It is not,” observes the Telegraph, with becoming 
modesty, “ within the power of any man—even the very wisest of 
us—to tell whether the miscreant did indeed and truly repent of 
the manifold enormities which he had committed.” ‘“ Even the 
very wisest of us ” is intended, we may suppose, to include the Daily 
Telegraph itself, and we can therefore conceive with how great a 
sense of pain and sacrifice this manly confession of ignorance 
must have been made. Ee there should be any kind of know- 
ledge beyond the reach of a journal with the largest circulation in 
the world, is a fact for which the more devoted of its readers will 
be scarcely prepared. Moreover, in the present case, the last 
moments of the criminal had been recorded with such fulness of 
detail that the public might have been pardoned for suppos- 
ing that the conductors of the journal had a high moral 
end in view. To assume that all those loathsome particulars 
were given merely with the design of ministering to an 
idle and disgusting curiosity, would have been obviously in- 
consistent with the profoundly moral character of the English 
press; and when therefore the Daily Telegraph, which is always 
most eager in seizing the spiritual significance of common events, 
curtly declares of Peace that “we cannot possibly have anythi 
whatever to do with the state of his soul,” the question 
naturally arise as to why its vast resources and inexhaustible 
enterprise were employed to inform the public what he took for 
breakfast and how many times he shuddered on his way to the 
scaffold. This, however, is a problem which we may leave the 
Daily Telegraph to settle with its readers; for the present we are 
rather concerned to consider whether the time has not arrived 
when some means might be taken to release the press from the 
disagreeable duties in which it has been lately absorbed. For 
although the Telegraph, as becomes its unrivalled position, is more 
minute and vivid in its mode of dealing with these events than 
other journals, yet it by no means stands alone. From the Times 
downwards they have all thrown themselves heart and soul into 
the disgusting business, and have satiated their readers with the 
fullest recital of even the smallest incidents in the last days of a 
vulgar criminal. 

There are signs, however, that the_journalist is at last growing 
somewhat weary of his trade. The Standard of Wednesday, 
after devoting a column of small type to the description of 
Peace’s last moments, takes up the subject again in a 
leading article, and suggests that it would be wise and 
prudent that the representatives of the press should be no 
longer admitted to witness these executions. The suggestion 
comes from a journal which has erred less than its fellows in these 
matters; but the fact that it has thought itself compelled to violate 
its own precept proves that even the best intentions are powerless 
to protect the — from such gross outrages upon decency and 
good taste. We have a right to assume that the Standard would 
at least strive to bring its account of the proceedings as far as 
sible into accord with the sentiment we have quoted; yet we do 
not find that even the Standard’s report is free from reproach. If 
it is more reticent than that of other journals, it is still scanda- 
lously in excess of what the ends of justice or the interest of the 

ublic require. We are told that “the scaffold was draped with 
lack, and the earth beneath was excavated three or four feet in 
order to allow of.a greater drop than the scaffold would otherwise 
have permitted”; that Peace “ partook of breakfast” ; and that in 
response to the exhortations of the clergyman he “ exhibited much 
religious fervour and penitence”; that as he walked to the scaffold 


| his tread was firm and bold, but that when he saw the gallows 
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“ his face, which was pale and haggard, changed colcur, there was 
a startled look in his eyes, and his step became less buoyant.” 
We are then treated to all the details of the fitting on of the cap 
by the executioner; and, finally, we are favoured with a verba- 
tim report: of Peace’s address to the reporters, containing the 
assurance of his own salvation and the expression of a 
hope that the officials of the prison might be equally 
fortunate. It would have been easy to show that this description 
in the Standard is to be sapuaneg to that given elsewhere, and, if 
we have dwelt particularly upon its departures from good taste 
and decency, it is only with the object of showing that the press 
in this matter seems powerless to control its own proceedings. It 
is a humiliating confession to make, but it is manifestly true. There 
is a certain section of the public which either is, or is at least sup- 
ye to be, too powerful for the conductors of the daily papers. 
this section of the public asks for disgusting details they must 
be supplied, and the rs of respectable newspapers have no 
option but to vie with one another in catering for the demands of 
a depraved and morbid appetite. That, if we rightly understand 
it, is the meaning of the Standard’s plea for the protection of the 
law. We are wont, as Englishmen, to make much of the power 
of the press and every year a large number of after-dinner 
speeches are employed in celebrating the purity of its tone and the 
loftiness of its aims. And yet this powerful and virtuous institution 
is unable, of its own motion, to resist the importunities of the most 
degraded of its supporters, so that even a journal of Euro 
ition like the Times, on the occasion of the death of one of the 
west of criminals, is forced to devote a leading article to the 
analysis of his character, and to fill three columns of small print 
with:a recital of his last breakfast and his dying utterances. There 
is probably no living statesman, or writer, or artist, who could 
count upon such obsequious attention after nis death. 

We are glad to think, therefore, that some attempt will be made 
to afford to journalism the protection which it seeks. The ques- 
tion addressed to the Home Secretary on Thursday evening is 
one which mast have exercised the minds of many persons; and it 
is well at least that the present state of the law should be clearly 
ascertained. With regard to the advisableness of preventing the 
repetition of such a scandal as has just occurred, there will, we 
may suppose, be no question. If the law can be trusted to con- 
demn a man to death, it can be equally trusted to carry out the 
sentence ; and tos that the security of the State depends 
upon the presence of a few hired reporters is altogether ludicrous. 
It seems to us, indeed, that it would almost be more whole- 
some to return to the custom of public executions than to 
persevere in a system which only enco the manufacture 
of sensational reports. Far better that the public should be 
allowed to witness the ings in all their brutal reality than 
that they should learn to expect with eagerness lengthy descrip- 
tions in the newspapers, in which every loathsome detail is set 
forth with the lowest ornaments of sentimental writing. Such 
description would, indeed, be impossible if it were not for the 
kind of mystery that surrounds the present system. [For the 
moment the representatives of the press occupy a privileged posi- 
tion. They are able gradually to excite public curiosity by the 
publication of stray scraps of intelligence gleaned from the prison 
authorities, and by this means they Poe their readers for the 
reception of all ghastly horrors of the execution itself. And, 
when these horrors have been sufficiently utilized, there still 
remains the psychological study. The lowest scoundrel is adroitly 
elevated into a worthy object of intellectual curiosity and analysis. 
All his vulgar successes in crime are transformed into marvellous 
exploits of perverted genius, and we are asked to believe that a 
man who has done no more than elude the vigilance of a few half- 
educated ‘policemen is, in fact, a master of cunning and resource 
who might, if his powers had been suitably employed, have risen 
to the highest position. Thus, little by little, the criminal’s career 
is surrounded with a certain romantic splendour, until, when at 
last he finds courage to commit a murder, the exploit is dignified 
with the title of a “tragedy.” To judge only ty the attention 
that has been bestowed upon him, it might almost be thought that 
a wretch like Peace was endowed with the mental stature of an 


“fae and this falsification of the facts is due less to any inherent 


'y on the part of the public than to the determined efforts of 
@ certain sort of modern jo i In the face of the con- 
stant o to which the readers of newspapers are thus sub- 
jected, it is almost ludicrous to mark the stern propriety which is 
observed in other directions, The representatives of this same 
press are ever the most uncompromising moralists when they are 
called upon to pronounce judgment on questions of art, and we 
are taught to hold up our hands in pious horror at the liberty 
which the artists of other nations enjoy in the treatment 
of forbidden themes. We do not: contend that in all these 
cases the censure is unjust, but it is often ludicrously in- 
consistent. To suppose that what is inadmissible in a a 
a novel is commendable in a law report is a delusion which 
has been too long allowed to pass unchallenged; and under its 
shelter the conductors of the press are allowed day after day 
to purvey to their readers the most disgusting details of every 
sort of crime and depravity. Only within the last week we have 
had an example of the kind of subject which is considered to 
form material for innocent ing in the columns of the press. 
The newspapers, indeed, have lately been admirably supplied by 


the courts of law. etary he the ar influx of divorce 
cases, we have had, besides the doings of the celebrated Peace, a 


most interesting scandal of clerical life; and column after column 
has been filled with the report of most disgusting evidence which 
it is considered proper and right to print and publish for no better 
reason than because it has been delivered upon oath. 


SLIPSHOD SPEECH. 


HE inhabitants of Inverness—“ the savage natives of In- 

and they alone, s e English language in its purity. The 
people of Boston (U.S.) are believed to entertain the oe idea, 
and M. Victor Hugo is said to hold that only two persons speak 
French correctly, himself and one other—a lady of much charm 
and many accomplishments, It is certain that he who does not 
err with his tongue is a person of unusual accuracy, and his 
devotion to the subjunctive may even prove irritating in some 
cases, as a well-known anecdote proves. We all detect the blunders 
of our neighbours, and at least one very eminent scholar is re- 
markable for his habit of speaking of “ these sort of things,” and 
for the superfluous “ r’” with which he adorns his open vowels. 
Some, “ whose days among the dead are ” like Southey’s, 
can scarcely fit a plural neuter noun with a plural verb, so wedded 
are they to the Greek custom of contemptuously putting off things 
neuter with a verb in the singular. Others, again (whose educa- 
tion perhaps has not been systematic), are careful. to make 
“ battalia” the plural of battalion, while Thackeray knew an 
eminent female grammarian who spoke of witnesses “ taking their 
affies-davit.” 

For the educated classes who have forgotten their English 
grammar and do not know Latin, Mr. (or Mrs., or Miss) Percy 
Gwynne has written a little manual of things to avoid (4 Word 
to the Wise. Griffith and Farran). The educated os whom 
the author of the manual has in his mind (we must up ours 
to a theory of sex) are certainly very queer people indeed. hen 
Mr. F. W. Newman made Homer talk (in his translation) of 
“bragly ” and “bulkins,’” when he meant “ proudly fine,” and 
‘“‘calves,” Mr. Matthew Arnold asked “ With whom can Mr. 
Newman have lived?” The question was thought flippant, 
and we do not mean to ask with whom Mr. Percy Gwynne’s 
educated people have lived. Probably they have seen a 

deal of each other, and of suburban “ culture.” Though 

. Gwynne writes “for the educated,” he occasionally deigns 
to instruct people not so well taught. He even stands in 
need of a little correction himself, and so, perhaps, is more lenient 
to errors so prodigious that they are happily almost unheard of. 
“Ts it not a reproach,” he asks, “that a slatternly mode of expres 
sion should sometimes detertorate from the eloquence of the 
scholar?” Is it not a pity that so wild a mistake should spoil 
the second page of a manual of conversation? It is not too easy: 
to understand what Mr. Gwynne means when he says he has heard 
pulse and patience treated as pluralities.” How can pulse be a 
plurality? It is a philological conundram. Does he mean that 
it is followed by a verb in the plural, as Scotch people say of 
soup “they are very good,” or “they are too salt”? it. 

nne remarks that ‘‘ some bewildering preliminaries” are “ more 
honoured in the breach than in observance,” and yet we do not 
really honour bewildering iminaries, except perhaps in the 
language of diplomacy, which seems to have been constructed by 
turning French newspaper slang into the most literal English. 
Again, Mr. Gwynne says, we view the word “ case” as an “ ab- 
struse term,” which seems. not. quite right, and he mentions men 
“ who have assisted to purify our language.” “ Teacher, teach thy- 
self,” is the reply which many pupils will make to this inaccurate 
master. He does, however, know enough to detect the more pro- 
digious faults of slipshod ers, and we sincerely recommend 
his little book to ladies who write novels. 

“It isa common mistake,” says Mr. Gwynne, “ to speak of a 
disagreeable effluvia.” It is, indeed, and though we: might prefer 
“a nasty smell,” effluviwm is the word for people-who seem 
to think that weight and number of syllables are half 
the battle in reading and writing. Mr. Gwynne does not 
greatly care whether his pupils say encomiums or encomia in the 
plural; and as Wee is far too short to be worth using, 
perhaps it is as well that the world should be free to choose. 
the same way blunderbusses and omnibusses are at least as good 
as blunderbi and omnitt, plurals which seem to us to be rather 
pedantic, and even to rest on mistaken ies, like battalia, 
which we have already mentioned. Talking of Latin, it is true, 
though incredible, that some modern critics believe edstio princeps 
to be a term applicable to any édition de luxe, or well-edited 
edition, or, in short, any edition which it is desirable to recom- 
mend. There is no end to the blunders of the modern Latinist. 
The authors of a recent work on Moliére spoke of “ putting in _ 
motion all the paraphernalia of the law,” and there be some who 
make ad captendum mean “at a venture.” Others, when they 
would signify that they are not joking, but are in real earnest, cry 
“ seriatim, you know, seriatim,” by which they defeat their own 
—. in short, when you happen to be one of Mr. Percy 

wynne’s educated people, to whom Latin is an unknown tongue, 
it is better to take no liberties with the speech of the ancient 
Romans. In the same way, if you are not well acquainted 
with the Bible, and if some one says that there be 
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no more cakes and ale, do not hastily leap, like a con- 
temporary journalist, to the notion that you are being twitted 
with a text from Scripture. Once more (the modern journalist is 
so delightfully ignorant that it is difficult to relinquish the topic 
of his blunders), if a French company is acting Une Tragédie 
dans le Yorkshire, do not proclaim, in a separate paragraph, that 
the French have invented an Elizabethan play. The Yorkshire 
Tragedy is only unknown to journalistic omniscience. 

But to consider the general stupidity of the scribbling man 
is not our present purpose. It is with his exhaustive ignorance 
of his own and all other languages that we are concerned. 
Mr. Gwynne’s explanation of “cases” leaves us no wiser than 
information about “Jenny's case” left Mistress Quickly. 
“Certain little hillocks in the way have risen up, under a 
dense atmosphere, to the magnitude of mountains,” as Mr. 
Gwynne puts it, though he may possibly reply that it is no 
fault of hisif the atmosphere is dense. He takes a charming dis- 
tinction between “vulgar” and “genteel” errors in common 
speech. The vulgar errors are those which would not surprise 
us in the talk of a costermonger; the genteel errors are 

liar to the fashionable daughters of ludging-house keepers, 
hus the vulgar man says, “Him and me is a going to the 
play, we is,” where he makes more mistakes than the words readily 
admit of. The genteel young person (and, too often, the lady 
novelist) will say, “ Between you and I,” “‘ They were coming to 
see my brother and I.” Mr. Gwynne sets himself seriously to the 
work of converting the genteel sinner. His tract would be a 
one to distribute in many districts of this large and inaccurate 
city. Again, he has found out that (it is Gwynne’s law, 
and at least as valuable as the new philologists think 
Grimm’s) the genteel say “whom” when they mean “ who,” 
while the vulgar, when they aim at who, say “which.” Thus 
“who ” is, if we may say so, left out in the cold, and does not get 
his proper share of public attention. The génteel rhetorician will 
say, “ Mr. Gladstone, than whom a nobler statesman, or one more 
disinterested in the pursuit of truth, if indeed so much so.” Then 
he will go on to a fresh period, though something seems not quite 
complete in the first. Again, people ask,“ Who did you give it 
to?” and arenotashamed. The gross vulgarian cries, “The man which 

id me the money,” or, more commonly, “ Him as guv me the 

ass, which he wos a real gentleman, he wos.” Mr. Gwynne 
devotes too brief an excursus to the Gampish or Thucydidean 
“ which ”—as, “I know a lady living at Richmond, who had two 
daughters, which the eldest married a captain.” This “ which ” is 
a term that deserves the attention of the grammarian. To our 
mind the “which ” of Mrs. Gamp, with similar phrases in the 
great historian whose works Mr. Cobden did not appreciate, is a 
solemn metaphysical abstraction. The mind, unaccustomed to 
prose composition and consecutive narrative, pauses in its story, 
and, for a moment, seems blank, seems without Inhalt. At this 
moment the mind finds expression in a “ which” bereft of ante- 
cedent. That “ which up, a due and 

e all that the lians call ‘the thinginess of things.” 
affairs, reposes on “ which” for 
a fraction of a second, and contemplates the Notion, takes a bath 
in Being, and goes on refreshed to discourse of the lady at Rich- 
mond who had two daughters, of whom the eldest married a 
captain. There is something (to a religious mind) almost awful 
in this isolated “which,” possessing, as it does, no antecedent 
except the totality of existences which we call the universe. At 
least, if another antecedent does exist, we cannot imagine what 
it may be, and Mr. Percy Gwynne offers no suggestion. “ Will 
anybody have the kindness,” he asks, “to explain the utility 
of this gratuitous ‘which’?” Well, we have explained it; 
we have disengaged it? essence, and made it probable that the 
pronoun “has relations co-extensive with the universe.” The 
mere utilitarian, the common hedonist, may be dissatisfied ; he 
may even fail to apprehend our meaning ; but that is his affair. 

robably we rarely meet persons who say, “One of those houses 
were sold last week,” or “ Each of thedaughters are to have a 
separate share.” On the other hand, persons who ought to know 
much better remark, “These kind of entertainmentsare not conducive 
to general improvement,” or at least say, “these kind,” though 
they are seldom so utterly lost as to talk about “conducive to 
general improvement.” Since Lord Byron made his Titanic error 
(he was Titanic even in grammar), and said, “There let him lay,” 
we doubt whether many educated people have muddled up the 
two verbs. Mr. Gwynne’s pupils, however, still say,“ My brother/ays 
ill of a fever”; “ He dad on a sofa three weeks”; “My hat was 
laying on the table.” Even if this is possible, it is not possible to 
say, “Ihave se¢ with him for hours,” in place of “I have sat 
with him,” and we almost suspect Mr. Gwynne of having invented 
this blunder for the pleasure of correcting it. The same remark 
applies to “ He rose the books from the floor,” which must be a 
rare Americanism, if it exists even in American. Mr. Gwynne con- 
fesses that “‘I should have went” is not a very common error ; nor 
is “He didn’t ought to have was,” as an expression of moral 
disapproval. It is only the classes who are less to be 
described as “ genteel” or “ vulgar” than as criminal 
who say “I done it.” People heve been known to remark, 
“ Jones has written me,” meaning “ written to me”; “ We 
have been”—not meaning, as the Bruce’s motto runs, fuimus, 
“ We have had our day ”—but we have visited this or that place or 
person. Americans, too, say, “ He died Friday,” for “ on Friday,” 
and “ He reads 


nights,” for “ He reads at night.” Their terrible | 


writers. “ He claims that his is the first discussion of the influence 
of infanticide on society,” and soon. The reduplication in “ from 
thence,” mentioned by Mr. Gwynne, seems a blunder raised to the 
n® power, and so does “ He cut a piece off of it.” As to the 
expression “ The mind no sooner entertains any proposition, but it 
presently hastens to some hypothesis to bottom it on,” we had 
rather be wrong with Locke than right with Mr. Percy Gwynne, 
who for but readsthan. Thus the old scholars were agreed that it 
was better to err with Aristarchus than be correct with Rhianus. 
Perhaps this is only “ brazening it out,” an expression now more 
familiar than “ bottoming it on.” 

Mr. Gwynne dives down to the lapsed masses who say 
“ seckaterry”” for “ secretary,” and here we cannot follow him. 
Strange shapes of grammatical life may be found in these abysses, 
but there are blunders enough on the surface to reward the 
student. He is likely to make errors enough himself while he is 
laughing at his neighbours. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


NIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, when describing a fort- 

night ago the measures which the Government intended to 
bring in during the present Session, referred to the Railway Com- 
mission, and appears to have said—for the reports of this 
of his speech vary—that a measure would be brought in “ affect- 
ing railways.” It had already been stated in Parliament that 
the Commission was to be continued; but very possibly, at the 
time Sir Stafford Northcote spoke, it had not been decided 
whether the powers and functions of the Commissioners were to 
be altered or not, and he was therefore careful not to speak as 
though a definite plan had been formed. Some caution in dealing 
with the subject is not to be wondered at, as a question which 
arises with regard to one of these powers is of great importance, 
though it should be added that it is not easy to see how there can 
be much difficulty in arriving at a conclusion respecting it. 
What has to be determined is whether reliance can be placed on a 
Parliamentary security. Unfortunately, when the hastily drawn 
Act which instituted the Commission was d,a provision was 
introduced which, it is impossible to deny, was in violation of 
Parliamentary good faith. An evil precedent having thus been 
created, those consequences have followed which may always be 
expected when a guarantee given by a Legislature has been de- 
parted from for the alleged benefit of the public. A certain 
measure of confiscation having been granted, more has been 
clamoured for, and the Commissioners themselves have not been 
ashamed to urge that a Parliamentary security, already weakened 
in part, should be altogether destroyed. 

f the power of overriding Acts of Parliament which was given 
to the Commissioners were extended in the manner suggested b 
them, an example of spoliation would be set for imitating whi 
widely pretexts would assuredly not be wanting. The Railway 
Companies would be the first, but not the only, victims. They are un- 
popular—in some respects deservedly unpopular—and many persons 
might regard the arbitrary diminutior of earnings which had been 
guaranteed to shareholders and creditors as unimportant; but it 
may safely be said that the precedent thus established would be 
anything but unimportant, and would have very grave results. 
The same reasons by which one kind of confiscation had been justi- 
fied would be brought forward in support of another. Happily, 
however, it may well be thought that there is small reason for 
apprehension on this score. In dealing with the subject it is 
necessary to refer to the suggestions of the Commissioners in order 
to show the dangerous nature of proposals which have been 
gravely made in an official form; but it is hardly conceivable that 
the present Government can think of accepting them. If the 
matter is carefully and impartially considered, it will probably be 
found, not that the jurisdiction of the Commissioners ought to be 
extended, but that the power very wrongly granted to them by 
the Act of 1873 ought to be taken away or modified, inasmuch as 
the giving it was inconsistent with Parliamentary good faith. 
Perhaps even a more sweeping resolution may be come to. It 
cannot be considered impossible that, when the work which this 
body has had to do during five years is reviewed, some doubt 
may be felt as to the expediency of adhering to the decision 
arrived at respecting the Commission, since the need for it seems 
to be so small. If the determination come to is not to be 
departed from, a little attention should at any rate be given to the 
singular proceedings of the Commissioners, of whose capacity for 
the judicial position they occupy their Reports and judgments 
certainly give no very exalted idea. 

As to the first question, the necessity for this tribunal, very 
erroneous notions exist, the fallacy of which can best be shown by 
a brief glance at its origin and history. The Commission was in- 
stituted by the Railway Regulation Act of 1873, the principal 
duty allotted to it being the ing out those provisions for the 
equal treatment of all who use railways, and for the use of railways 
in the manner most beneficial to the public, which were contained 
in the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1854. A short time be- 
fore the Act of 1873 was passed, considerable apprehension had 
been excited by a projected railway amalgamation which has never 
taken place. A Joint Committee of Lords and Commons was ap- 
pointed, and reported, and the enactment was due to their recom- 
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results which, it was thought, might follow from amalgamation. 
It was, however, also thought apparently that the powers of 
Railway Companies were not always quite fairly exercised, but that 
aggrieved persons frequently did not care to be at the trouble and 
expense of setting in motion the cumbrous machinery of the 
courts, and therefore submitted to injustice. A tribunal was 
therefore appointed, at which prompt redress could be obtained. 
Considerable powers were given to it; and, to prevent any abuse of 
appeals, the members of the tribunal were authorized to decide in all 
cases whether appeals from their judgments on points of law should 
be allowed, their decision on matters of fact being made altogether 
final. Here clearly was a court to which those who had com- 
plaints against Railway Companies were likely to come; and if 
the Companies had been in the habit—as it seems to have been 
supposed they were—of treating some of their customers unfairly, 
the complaints against them must have been many. Instead, 
however, of there being many suitors in the Commissioners’ court 
scarcely any appeared; nor did the fact, which after a time 
became apparent, that these officials considered it their duty to use 
their powers to the utmost against Railway Companies, cause 
plaintifis tocome forward. The many persons who were supposed 
to be suffering from oppression by the Railway Companies were 
seemingly determined to submit to the oppression, in spite of all 
the allurements of a court most anxious to do them justice. 
During the first year of the existence of the Commission only nine 
cases came before it, and in one of these the complainants with- 
drew. Next year the jurisdiction of the Commissioners was 
enlarged, and the cases on which they had to adjudicate increased ; 
but subsequently they diminished, and the total number of com- 
plaints submitted to this tribunal has certainly been remarkably 
small. During the five years which ended in August last the 
Commissioners have delivered—irrespectively of some decisions as 
to whether appeals from their rulings should be allowed—eighty- 
three judgments in all; and even this number is calculated 
to give an exaggerated idea of the work they had to do, 
for, of the cases which these judgments decided, a con- 
siderable proportion did not belong to the class which it was 
their special function to deal with. Before 1873 differences of 
certain kinds between Railway Companies were, under special 
Acts, or under the Act of 1859, referred to arbitration. by the 
Act of 1873, under which the Commissioners were appointed, 
they were empowered to decide these cases; and by an Act passed 
in 1874 the Board of Trade was authorized to send to them for 
decision cases between Railway Companies and the public, which 
had previously been settled under special or general Acts, by the 
arbitration of the Board of Trade, or by arbitrators appointed by 
the Board of Trade. About a third of the suits decided by the 
Commiesioners belonged to these two categories; others of the 
) apy determined by them related to through rates, ¢.e. rates 

m a station on one Company's line to a station on that of 
another which, in distinct violation of a Parliamentary guarantee, 
the Commissioners were authorized to grant and apportion irre- 
spectively of the tolls authorized by the special Acts of the 

ompanies. 

It will be seen then that, in aconsiderable proportion of the work 
they did, the Commissioners were either fulfilling the functions which 
for many years arbitrators had been found perfectly competent to 
fulfil, or were settling questions not connected with the protection of 
traders or travellers from unfair or negligent treatment; for it cannot 
be said that, in order to protect them, it was necessary that there 
should be an arbitrary alteration of rates sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. The number of cases in which the Commissioners have 
had to deal with abuse of the powers of Railway Companies 
has been extremely small, and the fact that during the first 
= of the existence of their court only nine cases came 

fore it altogether is tolerably clear evidence that, previously to 
their appointment, there was no such general ground of complaint 
against the Companies as to make a special tribunal necessary. Had 
it'been otherwise there must have been many accumulated grievances, 
and it is little likely that the Companies made so sudden and 
general a surrender that only a small fraction of their misdeeds 
was brought to light in the Commissioners’ court. The Commis- 
sidners have certainly not shown any disposition whatever to deal 
tenderly with the Companies, and they are invested with consider- 
able powers ; yet, as has been shown, plaints before them respect- 
ing the most important subject with which they have had to deal 
have been very few and far between. Such being the case, it is 
impossible not to fee) great doubt as to the propriety of continuing 
this tribunal, created principally to meet a want which has been 
shown not to exist, and idle during much of the year. Of course 
litigants are not to be refused justice because they are few in 
number ; and if it can be proved that, without the Commissioners, 
certain wrongs could not be redressed, their court should be 
maintained. It may, however, be asserted without hesitation that 
this cannot be proved. The cases with which they have to deal 
could be decided by the ordinary courts or by arbitrators. There is 
nothing whatever in questions of undue preference, or of rating, or 
in the very small number of questions which arise as to giving 
reasonable facilities for traffic, as to canal rates, or as to terminal 
charges, which makes it impossible for judges or for arbitrators to 
decide them. The power to grant and apportion through rates 
should never have been given to the Commissioners, and should 
not, except under well-defined conditions, be exercised either by 


them or by the courts. 
clear evidence that the Rail- 


If, however, in spite of the v 
way Commission is not necessary, the determination to continue it 


should be persevered in, the proceedings of the present Commis- 
sioners should receive a little consideration; as, if it is held to be 
important that their court should exist, it must also be held to be 
ee that they should be qualitied for what they have to do, 
and certainly some of their utterances do not leave the impression 
that they are fitted for the position they occupy. That position is, 
so far as their most important duties are concerned, essentially a 
judicial one. They have, as has already been said, to protect the 
public against unfairness or abuse of power by Railway Compa- 
nies ; but they have to protect the public as judges, not as advo- 
cates or public prosecutors ; otherwise their tribunal would be one 
the like of which has never been seen in any country where the 
rinciples of justice are respected. Strange to say, however, the 
a Mi seem to have been unable to realize what might be 
thought the very obvious fact that their functions are judicial. It 
is true that they deliver formal judgments with due reference to 
decided cases; but in their curious Reports, perhaps the most 
singular official documents of our time, there are passages which 
could never have been penned by men who were animated by 
the judicial spirit, or who at all appreciated the duties of 
a judge. They have with exceptional presumption, though the 
Act merely says that they are to report their proceedings, 
made these Reports the-means of publishiug their crude notions 
of what the law should be, and in so doing have unconsciously 
exhibited their own ignorant disregard of the fundamental 
maxims of jurisprudence. Thus in their Fourth Report they made 
a suggestion which, if carried out, would have enabled them to 
act as prosecuturs and judges. This suggestion was that they 
should in a certain class of cases be empowered, on complaint 
being made to them, to cause an official of the Board of Trade to 
take up the matter, and to prosecute a plaint against the Railway 
Company, on which they would have to give judgment. What 
they desired therefore was, that they should be able first to carry 
on a suit, and then to decide it themselves, It would scarcely be 
more monstrous to propose that judges should institute prosecu- 
tions, instruct counsel, and then pronounce on the guilt or inno- 
cence of those whom they had caused to be brought before them, 
and it is difficult to see how the Commissioners can have failed to 
understand the strange nature of their demand, or to perceive how 
unbecoming it was that a newly-appointed court should ask for 
wers such us no English tribunal possesses. It is, however, only 
Just to them to say that they have been consistent, and that others 
of the proposals which it has pleased them, without any invitation 
whatever from Parliament or the Executive, to make, show the 
same disregard for generally accepted principles and the same 
happy confidence in their perfect ability to dictate to the Legis- 
lature what it should enact. In the Report from which we have 
already quoted they lightly suggested that they should 
be “authorized to enjoin the reduction of unreasonable 
charges,” and they apparently meant that in their opinion 
they ought to be allowed to reduce all charges for the conveyance 
of goods without reference to the rates authorized by the Com- 
panies’ Acts of Parliament. In the same paragraph which con- 
tains this curt request for unlimited power over earnings, is the 
proposal to which we have already referred, that the Commissioners 
should be allowed to grant and apportion through rates on the 
demand not merely of Railway Companies, but also of private 
persons. It is scarcely necessary to say anything of this de- 
mand, on which we have previously commented, but it may be 
permissible to adduce one consideration which shows clearly how 


opposed to the most obvious principles of justice are the recom- 


mendations which the Commissioners have made to the Legisla- 
ture with regard to “reasonable” charges and to through rates. 
How many people would have invested money in railways if they 
had been told that the charges tobe made for the conveyance 
of goods would be entirely at the discretion of a totally irre- 
sponsible body, who might reduce them as they thought tit, and 
from whose decision there would be no appeal ? Can it be doubted 
that our railway system would be in a very different state of de- 
velopment from what it is, if this condition had been made before- 
hand ? and can it possibly be argued that it is just to impose it 
now that enormous sums have been expended in the construction 
of railroads? According apparently to the views of the Com- 
missioners, itis perfectly fair to make certain terms with men who 
invest money, and subsequently to alter those terms ee age 

That the Commissioners are actuated by a perfectly honest 
purpose is, as we need hardly say, beyond a doubt, but few 
people do more harm than honest wrong-headed men who 
have formed an erroneous conception of their position, and 
who possess that boundless self-confidence which is so often 
combined with very limited capacity. As, according to the 
statement made in the House of Commons to which we have 
referred, the Railway Commission is to be continued, it has 
been necessary to draw attention to the singular suggestions of 
the Commissioners, and it may be necessary at a future time to 
speak of a remarkable misapprehension of the present state of 
railways which has been shown both by these officials and by 
others who might be expected to be well informed. Possibly, 
however, no further discussion may be required. The determi- 
nation to maintain this anomalous court, which has very little 
work to do and costs the country a great deal of money, may 
perhaps be reconsidered. 
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NEWS ABOUT MARSHAL NEY. 


Ove distinguishing characteristic of the present day is found in 
the readiness and rapidity with which various people have 
from time to time swept away numbers of illusions which, until 
the sweeping process had begun, were regarded as historical facts 
worthy of all respect and belief. We have seen Robespierre’s 
memory rescued from the unfortunate imputation that he was not 
a man of noble impulses, Henry the Eighth’s character freed from 
equally unlucky suspicions, and there is no reason why some one 
should not seriously take up and enlarge upon De Quincey’s white- 
washing of Judas Iscariot. The Wandering Jew, Cinderella, Her- 
cules, and all our formerly cherished legends and fairy tales have 
been turned into sun-myths and wind-myths; and Shakspeare’s 
works have been shown to be written by authors as numerous as the 
places in which Homer was born. But legends will grow and 
flourish, however much stern inquirers may lop and prune them. 
In the early days of the great Napoleon a large number of persons 
believed that he was going to play the King-maker to a certain 
M. de Vernon, who was, according to them, the son of the Man in 
the Iron Mask, who was the eldest legitimate son of Louis XIIL., 
but whose birth the Queen was persuaded by Richelieu’s influence 
to conceal. This myth was as current among men of education 
and position as Napoleonic myths afterwards became among the 
nts, who for a long time refused to believe that the great 
mperor was really dead. Some of the glory of super- 
stition which belonged to him seems to have been re- 
flected on one at least of his associates, for a writer in 
the New York Herald would have us believe that Marshal Ney, 
so far from having been shot in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
on December 7, 1815, as has been generally supposed, died quietly 
on October 14, 1876, in America, in Rowan county, and was 
buried “in the graveyard near a country church, called Third 
Creek Meeting House.’ The article which contains this unex- 
ted piece of news is headed, after the fashion of the New York 
Herald, with four lines in gradually descending capitals, beginning 
with Marsan Ney, and ending with “ Did he die in North 
Carolina ?” 

The writer of the article informs us with singular candour, at first 
starting, that “history records as a fact that Marshal Ney was 
publicly shot for treason ;” but adds that there is a general belief 
“here,” that is at Turnersburg, Iredell county, North Carolina, 
whence he dates his communication, that the Marshal “ was not 
executed; but that he escaped to America, and taught school in 
the then backwoods of Virginia and North Carolina, and finall 
died in Rowan County.” The attractiveness of this legend, whic 
“is based upon the rather mysterious history of a refined and culti- 
vated Frenchman who, in his sober moments, called himself 
Peter Stuart Ney,” becomes at once apparent. The history 
of a Frenchman who is cultivated and refined, and whose 
sober moments are worthy of special attention, cannot but 
be mysterious, and the inference that he was Marshal Ney, 
from his having called himself in these sober moments 
“Peter Stuart Ney” is obvious enough. Recognizing this, the 
New Yori: Herald thought the matter should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and therefore “a Herald representative has made a 
pilgri to this region—the old tramping ground of Peter 
Stuart Ney—and, having spent a week collecting facts bearing 
upa the subject and interviewing aged persons who knew him 
well, some of whom were his pupils, will now give the results of 
his inquiries for what they are worth.” _ The representative, how- 
ever, before setting himself to this valuable task, is impelled to 
“‘revert to history, and incorporate here a synopsis of what has 
been accepted as the true record of the life and death of the great 
Marshal.” This he does in a paragraph which he ends by stamp- 
ing with his approval “ the verdict of that grand army of heroes 
who named him the bravest of the brave ;” and then, having given 
an account of the Marshal's “ supposed execution,” he finds it again 
“proper to revert to history” in another paragraph. In this we 
learn that Marshal Ney was kind and gentle to a fault, that he 
had a kind of magnetism about him, that he was fond of books, 
was a mathematician and an expert penman, that while he was not 
a dissipated man he drank wine to excess and sometimes lost his 
equilibrium, and that “such, in brief, is a sketch of the public 
career of Michel Ney, Marshal of France under Napoleon.” 

Peter Stuart Ney—whom the “ Heraid representative” proposes 
to identify with Marshal Ney, and particulars as to whom he got 
from the various aged persons whom he “interviewed ”—came to 
Charleston in 1816, and went to Iredell county in 1824. 
The “aged persons” seem to have spared no pains to ascertain 
whatever they could about their distinguished acquaintance. “ He 
was a man a little under six feet in height, not very fleshy but 
quite muscular, and weighed about two hundred pounds.” It is 
a pity that no French historian has preserved an exact account of 
the Marshal's weight, with which this weight might be compared. 
His head was nearly bald, and had a scar on one side; he was a 
splendid mathematician, and his handwriting “ was simply magnifi- 
cent,aboundingin all kinds of grandand difficult flourishes.” Besides 
this, he “ was an expert fencer, and taught his male pupils the art, 
and after school duties were over he would fence with them for 
hours, seeming never to tire of the sport. As a teacher he was 
very strict, and was regarded by his patrons as the best discipli- 
narian of his day” (probably they knew him only in “his sober 
moments ”); ‘but at the same time he was very popular with his 
students, all of whom loved and revered him; and, to use the 


language of one of them, ‘would have fought for him and 
died for him had it been necessary.”” He slept little and 
told his “rural friends” that he had acquired this habit 
in the army. The “representative” who inquired into his 
history tells us with a charming disregard for consistency that 
he was “always reticent when with strangers . . . unless (as 
was often the case), the hinges of his tongue were loosened by an 
extra glass of wine or brandy.” It was on one occasion of this 
kind, “ when he had become very much intoxicated,” that he gave 
a long and particular account of the retreat from Moscow ; and it 
was on another, ‘ when he was lying on a bed under the influence 
of liquor,” that he “ mumbled to himself the circumstances of his 
supposed execution.” According to this mumbled narrative, the 
soldiers who were told off to execute the Marshal had formerly 
been under his command, and obeyed secret orders to fire above 
his head. He fell, “and was pronounced dead by the attendant 
physicians who were in the conspiracy, when his body was turned 
over at once to his friends and quickly conveyed to Bordeaux, from 
whence he sailed to America, landing at Charleston on January 29, 
1816.” This remarkable story receives what the Herald calls 
“ corroborative testimony ” in some facts said to have been related 
to one of the people who were “ interviewed” by a French deserter 
who also sailed from Bordeaux to Charleston. This man had 
served under Ney and thought he recognized him on board ship. 
When the “ mysterious personage ” was spoken to he replied un- 
grammatically, “ Whom do you think Iam?” and, on receiving for 
answer “ Marshal Ney,” said, in a gruff tone, “ Marshal Ney was 
shot in Paris, sir,” and never appeared on deck again. 

Further light is thrown upon this mystery by the recorded 
| facts that Peter Stuart Ney was a stenographer and wrote English 
verses, of which these are a specimen :— 

“GONE WITH THE GLorIEs, GONE.” 
Though I of the chosen the choicest, 
To fame gave her loftiest tone ; 
Though I ’mong the brave was the bravest, 
My plume and my baton are gone! 
My eagle that mounted to conquest 
ath stooped from his altitude high— 
A prey to the vulture the foulest— 
No more to revisit the sky. 
One sigh to the hopes that have perished, 
One tear to the wreck of the past, 
One look upon all I have cherished, 
One lingering look—'tis the last. 
And now from remembrance I banish 
The glories that shone in my train ; 
Oh! vanish, fond memories, vanish, 
| Return not to sting me again. 

On one occasion he received a visit from a mysterious stranger, 
| with whom he held a long conversation “ sitting behind a straw- 
| stack in a field,” and when he heard of the death of the Duke of. 
| Reichstadt his conduct was, “ to say the least of it, curious.” The 
intelligence reached him in a letter which was given to him during 
school hours. “He read the letter and at once arose from his 
seat, threw the letter on the floor, stamped upon it, took other 
papers from his pocket, tore them in shreds, strode violently up 
and down the floor, and otherwise acted almost as a maniac. This 
conduct of course frightened the school children, and Mrs, Dalton, 
then a school girl, went to him and asked what was the matter. 
Placing his right hand on his forehead and gazing into vacancy, he 
said in a dramatically melancholy tone, ‘‘The Prince Imperial is 
dead and my hopes are blasted!’” He then dismissed the school 
for a week, and for several days his friends feared that he would 
commit suicide. When he died it was hoped that something might 
be discovered from a shorthand manuscript that he left behind 
him, but “nothing more has ever been heard from it.” 

The Herald's Correspondent modestly observes that it is not his 
business to discuss the question raised, but he thinks it right “to 
incorporate here the language and opinions of some of the persons 
with whom I have talked on the subject.”. An aged gentleman: 

eatly respected in North Carolina, who had been one of Peter 

tuart Ney’s pupils, had “no doubt but that he was Marshal Ney. 
Certain it was he was a soldier, and it was evident he was no 
ordinary soldier, but a man of rank and genius.” A Methodist 
minister described him as a noble-looking man, who showed his 
military training in every step and movement, and said that he had 
no doubt as to his being the Marshal. An “aged lady of marked in- 
telligence and unusual information ” was convinced that the school- 
master was Marshal Ney, as much by the “forcible and pointed 
language contained inthe verses we have quoted as by anything else. 
But she also remembered that in one of his moments which were 
not sober, when he was picked up from the road and laid across a 
horse’s back, he exclaimed, “ What! put the Duke of Elchingen 
on a horse like a sack! Let me down!” The Herald's Corre- 
spondent goes on to inform us that Ney’s “last words were 
these :—‘ Bessiéres has fallen, and the Old Guard is defeated— 
now let me die!’ With these words on his lips this mysterious 
French school-teacher gave up the ghost. Was he Marshal Ney ?” 
Like the correspondent of the Herald, we feel that to answer this 
question is certainly beyond our ability. Perhaps the Daily 
| Telegraph might be induced to send out a“ Special Commissioner” 
to make further inquiries. 
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THE POPE AND THE PRESS.” 


ingenious theory of a modern writer that Protestantism 

was impossible before the invention of printing is perhaps a 
little overstrained. Pictures may indeed fairly be called, what a 
medizval Council actually designated them, ‘the books of the 
ignorant.” But to infer that the doctrines of Catholicism grew up 
in the middle by a process of materializing the intellectual 
and moral teachings of Christianity, and therefore only retained their 
hold on the minds of men till the proper antidote had been pro- 
vided by a diffusion of printed Bibles, is a somewhat arbitrary 
deduction. There can be no doubt, however, that the distinction 
between a hearing and a reading age is a very real one, and that 
in national communities too large to be assembled in a body, like 
the Athenian citizens tate A Pnyx, within the range of a 
single speaker’s voice, the spread of public opinion depends largely 
on the instrumentality of the periodical press. Like all improve- 
ments it has its drawbacks, and our grandmothers, who held up 
their hands in pious horror at the notion of the education of the 
masses, might have found a plausible justification for their plea 
in the contents of such a work as the Seven Curses of London. 
“ Penny Dreadfuls ” as well as Bibles are hung on the branches of 
the tree of knowledge, and a mastery of the alphabet does not 
always carry with it the wise resolve to refuse the evil 


and choose the That religious men should have some- 
times manifes a jealousy of the general diffusion of 


the three Rs is hardly surprising, though it may be 
matter of regret. And still less can we reasonably wonder at 
the suspicious attitude of authorities, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil, towards the rise and increasing power of the “ fourth estate.” 
What Popes have endeavoured to suppress, Emperors have both 
subsidized and gagged. Under the first Napoleon there was no free 

in France; the second made French journalism the mere 


_ press 
obsequious echo of his wili. And the great Prince Chancellor 


has pursued much the same policy in Germany. In the reign of 
Pius IX. every article in the leading Roman newspapers was sub- 
mitted to the personal inspection of His Holiness ae it was 
suffered to appear. And the journals, whether Italian or foreign, 
which received his most emphatic approval were precisely those 
which were most eloquent in denouncing the principle of a free 

It was of course to be expected that a Pope who is himself 
a man of li taste and ability should view the matter 
somewhat differently from his predecessor. The Civilta Cattolica 
expired with the Temporal Power, and the Eco and Osservatore are 
no longer official organs of the Vatican. But Leo XIII. is desirous 
of promoting and encouraging the work of Catholic journalism ; 
only he wishes it to be conducted in a more independent and 
temperate spirit. It is this change of front which gives its special 


interest to the representative gathering of journalists, numbering 
several hundred, from all parts of the world, received by the Pope 
_on Sunday last at the Vatican. 


The complete text of the Pope's speech has not yet reached us, 
but its general drift is sufficiently indicated by the reports already 
published in the Italia and elsewhere, which do not bear out the 
impression conveyed by the short telegraphic summary of the 
Times as to the prominence assigned by the Pope to the restora- 
tion of the Temporal Power. His Holiness insists on the necessity 
ofa Catholic journalism loyally devoted to the Church and the 
true interests of society in order to combat the grave social and 
domestic errors prevalent in the present day. But the address pro- 
ceeds at once to dwell on the importance of moderation, inasmuch 
as nothing is gained by violence, which only serves to irritate men’s 
a and to endanger the cause it is intended to promote. 

o XIII. has evidently no sympathy with the “ wild words” and 
“wicked usurpation” of Ultramontane journalists using their own 
private “ judgment to anathematize the private judgment of 
others,” so sharply denounced by Dr. Newman in his Reply to 
Mr. Gladstone's Vaticanism. No one indeed has suffered more from 
that insolent dogmatism than Dr. Newman himself, and the current 
number of the Dublin Review—the first number, by the way, of a 
new series ushered in with a sonorous flourish of trumpets as marking 
a new departure in the interests of liberal “culture ”—contains a 
grin uely characteristic illustration of the estimate of the great 
rian formed, or at least professed, by Ultramontane journal- 
ists. The writer of an article on “Catholicism and Cul- 
ture” gives a list of English Roman Catholic authors of our 
own day who have made themselves a name in literature, and 
from that list—incredible as it may appear—Dr. Newman's name is 
omitted. Ifthe Red Hat which has been offered him is not pressed 
‘on his acceptance the Ultramontane journals of the next generation 
will roundly deny that any such offer was ever made or contem- 
plated, and will probably persuade the public for which they cater 
to believe the statement. Last week's Zab/et has indeed virtually 
denied it alrwdy by intimating that he has been unofficially 
sounded as to whether he would be willing to be created a Car- 
dinal in ee compliment at his advanced age—if such an 
offer was to be to him. It is clear that nothing short of his 
actual investiture with the purple will force conviction on writers 
possessing that abnormal — of blindness to facts patent as 
the sun at noonday to all but Ultramontane eyes which is exhibited 
in the Dublin Review and the Tablet. 

After insisting on the need of moderation the Pope proceeded 
to speak of the rights of the Holy See, which are discussed in a 
very different tone from that recently adopted by his predecessor, 
He dwelt on the necessity of maintaining those rights firmly, and 


at the same time expressed his regret that some Catholics should 
be so ready to take the law into their own hands and assume 
themselves exclusively authorized to decide how this duty was te 
be discharged. Then followed an historical review, of which only 
a brief summary is before us, of the benefits conferred by the Holy 
See upon Italy and the world. The fact has of course been 
freely acknowledged“by Protestant and rationalistic historians, 
especially in Germany, though they would not draw the same in- 
ferences from it as Leo XIIL., nor does it at all necessarily estab- 
lish the spiritual, still less the temporal claims of the Papacy. 
What it does show is that such an institution was eminently bene- 
ficial, perhaps almost indispensable, to the religious and political 
development of Europe during the long period of confusion and 
darkness which separates the collapse of the old Roman civiliza- 
tion from the gradual consolidation of modern society. As the 
Pope himself expressed it, according to the report of the Italia, 
the Church has proved a help and not a hindrance to civil govern- 
ment and has favoured the growth of true science and civiliza- 
tion. The Temporal Power was represented as a means to an end 
which could not safely be surrendered till some effective 
substitute had been discovered; it had not grown up from 
the ambition of the Roman pontifis, but from the neces- 
sity of the case, and for the protection of the Church and the 
Holy See from the tyranny of brute force ; nor could Italy hope for 
any assured and durable tranquillity till adequate provision was 
made for the dignity and independence of the Church and the 
Pope. There is in this view a considerable element of truth, and 
it is obviously quite compatible with the establishment of friendly 
relations between the Holy See and the Italian Government, 
whenever satisfactory terms can be agreed upon. It is meanwhile 
a happy augury for such an eventual settlement that, in his public 
reception of the representatives of the press and in the tenor of the 
remarks he addressed to them on the first anniversary of his elec- 
tion, the Pope should have frankly recognized and appealed to that 
power of public opinion which Dr. Dollinger somewhere calls the 
queen of the modern world. 

Whether M. Veuillot was among the journalists assembled on 
this occasion we do not know, but in any case’the urgent exhortation 
to cultivate a moderate and conciliatory spirit is one which should 
come home to him with peculiar force. In his own country he is re- 
gardedas the typical exponent of Ultramontane policy in the period- 
ical press, and he owes that questionable distinction not so much to 
the epigrammatic brilliancy of his style as to the reckless personality 
and scurrilous violence of his invectives. To say nothing of 
outsiders, there is not a distinguished ornament of his communion, 
priest or layman, beyond the privileged circle of his own narrow 
and intolerant section of it, who has not been made to smart 
under his lash. Protestants the Univers has chastised with rods. 
Catholics who are not Ultramontane it chastises with scorpions. 
Lamennais, Montalembert, Lacordaire, Darboy, Dupanloup, New- 
man have felt its sting. And whether the culprit who dared to 
have a conscience was a layman or an archbishop whose con- 
ception of the episcopal office was higher than that of a superior 
flunkey to the Curia, Pius IX. was never slow to hound on the 
persecutor to his prey. The present Pope is old enough to re- 
member the days of the Avenir and the early promise of the Cor- 
respondant, and he will remember too how the tirst was silenced, and 
the secopd terrorized into sycophancy and stammering feebleness. It 
is curious to speculate on what might have been the result ifa Pope 
like minded with the present had sat on the throne of Gregory 
XVI. and Pius IX. But the past is past and gone. Lamennais 
was driven into unbelief; Montalembert died relieving an ardent 

rofession of Catholic orthodoxy with bitter denunciations of “ the 
idol at the Vatican” and the fetish worshippers who crouched 
before it; Lacordaire avowed himself with his last breath “a 
penitent Catholic but an impenitent Liberal ;” Gratry, in the crisis 
of an agonizing disease, was tortured into a verbal recantation ; 
Dupanloup passed away just too soon to receive the tardy recog- 
nition of the power he had served, not always wisely but too well 
for his own consistency, though too honestly to win its smile. 
Such names as theirs can hardly have been absent from 
the mind of the present Pontiti—himself a warm friend 
of Gioberti, who was goaded at last into something 
like rebellion—when he gazed the other day on the throng 
of lesser men collected to offer him the homage of the Catholic 

ress. It will not be his fault if the literary janissaries of the 
Paseny still breathe the spirit of the Univers and Civilta, but 
wil! he be able to convert them to a better mind? Or rather will 
others of the same moral and intellectual calibre be found to take 
the place of the great and noble-minded men whose work was re- 
jected, and their names cast out as evil before they even got cold 
in their graves, by the chief authorities of the Church to whose 
service they had devoted themselves? It may be so, but even 
a Pope cannot create the material which he may be willing to 
utilize if presented for his acceptance. Leo XIII. has shown 
his readiness to do honour to the greatest master of literary as well 
as theological culture whom the Papacy has for many a long day 
been able to reckon among its spiritual subjects. In one of the 
most brilliant of his University Essays, composed while the 
abortive scheme of a “Catholic University of Dublin” was in 
progress, Dr. Newman has traced the close connexion in history 
and in theory between “ Christianity and Letters.” The name of 
Leo XIII. will be deservedly remembered in future ages, beyond 
as well as within the pale of his own communion, if he succeeds in 
his laudable endeavours to make that connexion once more a reality. 
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A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND UNDER 
CHARLES II. 


4 ig later half of the seventeenth century was fruitful in little 
books of travel, some of which are very amusing ing, and 
none of which should be neglected by those who wish to under- 
stand the general history of the time. Many causes contributed to 
their production ; the comparative peace in which Europe at length 
found itself, the consequent opportunities for satisfying both 
natural curiosity and commercial enterprise, the increased inter- 
course between.Courts, and lastly the desire felt by Louis XIV. to 
spread his own fame over Europe by ful means as well as by 
the sword. It was to one of the former motives that we must 
attribute that Voyage en Espagne of Aarsensde Sommerdyck to which 
we called attention some time ago; it is primarily to the last that 
we owe the Voyage en Angleterre of M. Samuel Sorbiére, made in 
1663, or the following year (for curiously enough he does not 
date his journey), and published at Paris in 1664 and at Cologne 
in 1666. We may leave it to the experts to decide whether or not 
the Elzevirs are to be credited with the printing of these editions, 
a point on which Brunet and Pieters are not agreed ; it is suffi- 
cient to say that either is a charming little volume, quite worthy of 
being added to the “collection elsévirienne.” Sorbiére was an ex- 
cellent man for the work; well-bred, good-humoured, a keen 
observer of men and things, an ardent Catholic, but not above 
taking careful note of other forms of religion, and above all a 
man of science. He had been, unless we mistake, a pupil of 
the illustrious Gassendi, whose life he wrote, and some of the 
most interesting pages of his book are those in which he gives 
his opinion of n’s influence, his impressions of Hobbes and 
Wallis, and his account of some of the early meetings of the 
Royal Society. The publication of the volume made some little 
stir in England, which did not subside for a generation. Trans- 
lations appeared in the last decade of the century and after- 
wards, of course with “remarks” and “ answers” appended to 
the Frenchman’s too keen criticisms of English life and Eng- 
lish religion—Bishop Sprat, among others, undertaking the oflice 
of champion of his country. But posterity is often more 
interested in a picture drawn by a foreign hand than in the 
corrections which outraged patriotism has hastened to make; the 
latter may be taken for granted, the former cannot. Accordingly 
we may confine ourselves to M. Sorbiére, and take leave for the 
moment to ignore Bishop Sprat. 

The Voyage is recounted in the form of a letter to “a oe of 
quality,” the Marquis de Vaubrun Nogent, Governor of Philippe- 
ville; but on publication the volume was dedicated in the on 
ery: style to Louis XIV., whose “ gratification” had muc 

elped M. Sorbiére to accomplish his travels. He is anxious to let 
the King know that the gift has not been bestowed in vain. 
“ Your Majesty has seen that in the great literary campaign on 
which you have engaged it is necessary to pay some trumpeters as 
well as troopers and captains, and it is as a trumpeter that I have 
served. . . Statesmen have wished to hear from me accounts of 
your Majesty’s industry, penetration, and judgment; warriors, 
that I should confirm what they had heard of your courage; 
Catholics, of your piety ; nobles, of the pomp of your 
urt; ladies, of your fine presence. . . seem to have in 
fact found the whole earth ready to submit to your empire.” 
But with the dedication Sorbiére bids farewell to language of 
this kind; and, Absolutist as he is, he puts Louis on one side 
and keeps close to the matter in hand. A voyage of twelve 
hours brought him from Calais to Dover; thence he drove by 
Canterbury and Rochester to ‘“Gravesunde,” whence a boat 
took him with the tide to London. But his short stay in Kent 
gave him room for many observations; upon the incivility of 
the English towards strangers; upon their fondness for horses ; 
upon their idleness (which appears to have madea deep impression 
on him), and upon “a certain element of greatness in them, which 
seems to resemble that of the Romans of old.” A feature that 
strikes him is the absence of poverty; “you never meet a face 
that inspires you at once with pity or that suggests utter want.” 
This is important testimony as to the comparative condition of the 
English and Continental try; and what follows has more in 
common with the iesfith chances of later date than would seem 
at first sight. “Seldom is there any want of the necessaries of 
life ; and, when these are secured, the English are too idle to ask 
for more. Their pride is enough for them, and keeps them from 
the pursuit of superfluities which other nations seek for too 
eagerly.” Further on Sorbiére returns to the subject of English 
idleness, fatnéantise; notices the passion for smoking to be 
witnessed in the people, their fondness for taverns, and for short 
hours of work. “ However pressing the work may be, an English 
tailor or shoemaker will not work into the evening, and nothing 
will induce him to open his shop before seven in the morning.’ 
Hence the writer draws all sorts of important conclusions, the 
sum of them being that English work is necessarily dearer than 
that of other countries, and that, in consequence, the English hate 
the French, who undersell them, and quarrel with the Dutch, their 
successful rivals in the herring fishery. It will be admitted that 
we have changed all that; but, whether we should have changed 
it unless our mineral wealth had enabled us to produce cheaply 
on a large scale, and whether we shall not relapse when we cease 
to retain that monopoly, are questions that M. Sorbiére does not 
help us to answer. 
ke should be observed that the Voyaye en Angleterre announces 


in its title more perhaps than it performs; for the travels extend 
no further than London and Oxford, with one visit to Hatfield, or, 
as the writer calls it, “ Achtfields.” But, as far as he goes, the 
French traveller is both faithful and entertaining, and has much to 
tell us of the London which we know from Pepys’s Diary and 
from Hollar’s pictures, and of the Oxford out of which had lately 
sprung the Royal Society. In London the fortunate man finds 
excellent lodgings in the best quarter for an écu a month; they 
are in “le Commun-Jardin” (so this most perverse of ortho- 
graphers renders Covent Garden), not far from “le Strangh,” 
between Witte-hall and Tempels-barre. What strikes him most 
of allabout London is its great size, its vaste étendué, creater than 
that of Paris, “though it must be owned that in many points 
Paris is superior.” He thinks small things of the architecture, 
secular and sacred, except perhaps of the Banqueting Room at 
Whitehall and of one side of Covent Garden, “ built like a very 
beautiful temple.” The churches are all @ la Protestante, mere 
auditories, and not churches at all, to his mind. The Mall im- 
presses him deeply; so does “ Eyparc” (under which title we 
after a time recognize Hyde Park), except that he neither ap- 
proves the mill-round of the drive, nor admires the carriages, 
“which rather resemble ill-harnessed carts than carriages made 
for pomp or pleasure.” The Guildhall makes no impression on 
him; no doubt it is too Gothic. He does not quite like the 
familiarity with which Londoners speak of “ Paul’s.” He notices 
and blames the want or insignificance of the public fountains, 
just as, in his remarks on Hattield House, the one thing he misses 
is water, an element which the English do not understand how to 
turn to advantage either for pleasure or for use. London shops 
he admits to be first-rate, in spite of what he has said of the idle- 
ness of English workmen; and among the shops, literary people 
will be glad to hear, those of the booksellers strike him most both 
for number and excellence. 

A journey by “ Osbrigh ” (Uxbridge), “ Bekenfield,” and “ Wy- 
com,” brought him to Oxford, which seems to have impressed him 
but moderately. He admired the colleges, “ without which Ox- 
ford would not be what it is,” and “the least of which is as fine 
as the Sorbonne”; he was much struck by the Bodleian, which, 
already within seventy years of its foundation, was worthy of being 
called “the famous library.” Mr. Lockey, student of Christ 
Church, was then librarian; and it was to his travelled courtesy, 
so different from the boorishness of many of the other dignitaries, 
that Sorbiére owed most of the satisfaction which he derived from 
his Oxford experiences. English Latin he found unintelligible, 
and professors who could speak French were, if possible, rarer than 
they are now. Still, from Dr. Wallis, the mathematician and the 
enemy of Hobbes, and from Mr. Willis, the Professor of Medicine, 
he got good entertainment. He wondered at the nose on Brase- 
nose gate, and paid homage to the relics of the Blessed Martyr to 
be found at St. John’s, which then (it was before the days of 
University extension and high ground-rents) “ was not one of the 
richest collegeg” When he came to inquire about the pro- 
fessors and their lectures, he found a state of things that is 
curious, but not unexampled:—‘ Les auditoires estoient tous 
fermez, et il ne s’y fait presque peu de legons; & cause que 
les legons privées attirent tous les escoliers.” And yet, be it 
observed, examinations in the modern sense had not then been 
heard of. 

His pages are not lacking in reflections on the everyday life of 
English people; on their bad cookery, their fetepeaulinet way of 
life, the respect with which superiors are bound to treat inferiors; 
in fact, on their manners and customs generally. But the most 
interesting part of the book is undoubtedly that which contains 
the author’s views of the political and religious state of England, 
and his account of the condition of natural science under the 
stimulus of the newly-accorded royal patronage. The one Eng- 
lishman whom he thoroughly admires, save for one important 
drawback, is Hobbes, though he gives eloquent testimony to other 
living men of science—Boyle, Wallis, and the rest—and to the 
Chancellor Bacon, “ that great man, who has done more than any 
other to advance the interests of physical science, and to excite 
the world to make experiments.” Gilbert and Harvey also, 
among men of a past age, get their share of praise; but Hobbes, 
the philosopher and the defender of absolutism, is the man after 
his own heart. His picture of the eld man of seventy-two, divid- 
ing his day evenly between bodily exercise and study, and playing 
tennis regularly once a week, is full of vivid truth; and there is 
humour in the account of his conversation with the King on the 
subject, where the King tells him that he likes to see Hobbes 
frighten the clergy and the Oxford mathematicians; “he is like a 
bear, and to bait him is good training for the dogs.” If Mr. 
Hobbes had only contented himself with attacking the Presby- 
terians and the so-called bishops of his country, and had refrained 
from touching the dogmas of religion! M. Sorbiére is too good a 
Catholic to forgive this, much ashe enjoys the other. Nor has he 
any kind words for the Church of England, or, @ fortiori, for the 
Puritans. The former are schismatics, and the latter their logical 
result, and both spring, nut from conscientious differences on 
the essentials of religion, but from a desire to overthrow discipline 
and invade the property of the Church. But when he returns, as 
he does frequently, to his favourite science and the “ Académie 
Royale des Physiciens” (the Royal Society), and their meetings 
in the “Collége de Greshem,” he is on ground where we can 
better sympathize with him. He gives us, it is true, the impres- 
sions made upon a partial judge; but it is difficult in rising bes 
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his pages to avoid the conclusion that modern historians are right 
when they represent the dominant ideas of the Restoration period 
as — palitical, nor religious, nor literary, but practical and 
scientific. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PLAGUE ON RUSSIAN TRADE. 


it is natural that the economic consequences of destructive 
epidemics should attract less attention than the subject really 
deserves. So terrible and sad are the loss of life, the sickness, the 
suffering through widowhood and orphanage, and so urgent is the 
need for precautions against the spread of the disease, that there 
is little time or inclination to think of its minor effects. Yet it 
is well to realize clearly the pecuniary cost of an unsanitary con- 
dition of society. Communities in a low stage of civilizativn, 
dwelling in hot climates such as those of Persia and India, have 
cholera and plague always domiciled amongst them. Countries 
a little more advanced, but still very backward, such as 
Russia, are constantly being invaded by these scourges. The 
countries of Western Europe, on the other hand, have enjoyed 
immunity from plague for a very long time, and, though still liable 
to i s from cholera, suffer less and less from its ravages at each 
successive visitation. Thus a high standard of living, comfort, 
pestilence as well as of famine. these —— a very large 
expenditure, but that expenditure, over and above the enjoyment 
which it gives, constitutes an insurance fund against disease. 
Regarded in this light alone, the outlay is highly remunera- 
tive, for an emai population is necessarily ineffective as 
regards labour. Besides, a heavy mortality, cutting off the bread- 
winners, leaves a large multitude of helpless persons who must be 
supported by charity, publie or private; while the deaths of 
these bread-winners at the same time lessens the number of produc- 
tive labourers. These points, however, are so obvious as hardly to 
need statement, Another fact to be noted is that the outbreak of 
a fatal epidemic seriously checks trade. People who can afford todo 
so fly from the places where it appears. e assemblages of every 
kind are avoided. As little communication as possible is held 
with the infected districts. Probably also, legislative restrictions are 
put upon locomotion. And, in addition to all this, the general alarm, 
the grief for suffering relations, the decent regard for widespread 
sorrow and distress prohibit much ordinary expenditure. In Russia, 
at present, the localities in which the plague has appeared 
are isolated as much as possible from the rest of the Empire. 
Count Loris Melikoff is armed with extraordinary powers, even 
to the extent of burning down infected villages, and is ordered to 
prevent the passage of goods or persons which might carry the 
virus further. We know that the Russian administration is not 
very strict in its notions of duty, and we do not suppose, therefore, 
that the regulations are very stringently enforced; but even a 
lax execution of them would disarrange all kinds of business. 
Should the piagne spread, and should these attempts to stamp it 
out be extended also, it is easy to conceive how great would be the 
interruption of traffic. Suppose, forexample, that the corn-growing 
districts of the South are atfected, and that it is thought necessary 
to stop communication with Moscow and St. Petersburg, the loss on 
all sides would be grave in the extreme. It is not probable that 
matters will be pushed so far, even if, as is feared, the pestilence 
should assume a more malignant type when summer sets in, and 
should be carried in all directions by the crowds that frequent 
noted and distant fairs. But if the home authorities are not 
strict, foreign Governments will enforce their quarantine regula- 
tions, and will thus cripple the external trade of the Empire. 
Already the States bordering upon Russia—Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Roumania—have imposed restrictions upon im- 
rtations from that Empire. Germany, being the most in danger, 
been especially prompt and stern in the measures she 
taken. She has uired all railway carriages coming from 
Russia to be thoroughly disinfected before crossing the frontier. 
She has also lately prohibited the introduction of furs, feathers, 
skins, and a long list of other articles. As yet the plague 
is very remote from the German frontier. The winter frosts 
have arrested the industry of the infected region, and have 
almost put a stop to locomotion. If, nevertheless, the German 
Government hes already taken such strenuous precautions, it 
may be expected that, when summer comes, it will entirely 
prohibit communication with Russia should the disease spread 
as seriously as is apprehended. The Russians foresee this, and 
are greatly excited by the prospect. Their newspapers accuse 
Germany of hostile intentions, and assert that not only are the 
precautions , but the plague is a mere excuse for 
thcir adoption. The bitterness of the thus used is 
a measure of the injury to which Russia finds herself exposed. 
During the past quarter of a century she has constructed a net- 
work of railways which connect her European provinces with 
the lines of Germany, and, through them, with those of France 
and Austria-Hungary. By this means she has in large measure 
overcome the disadvan of her geographical position. 
Formerly the freezing-up of the Baltic cut her Northern provinces 
off from therest of Europe fornearly half the year, while the length of 
the voyage from the Black Sea through the Bosphorus, Mediterranean, 
and Straits of Gibraltar, heavily weighted her Southern. Now, she 
is independent of seasons, so far as Central and Western Europe 
are concerned. In the late war, when her Black Sea ports were 
blockaded and the Baltic was closed, she sent her corn, skins, flax, 


and furs by train to the German ports, and she habitually de- 
spatches her produce to France and Austria across Germany. The 
erman railways expressly lay themselves out for this traffic. The 

not only make low charges, but they have formed junctions wit 

the Russian lines on one side and with those of France and 
Austria on the other, so that a consignment of corn can be carried 
direct from Southern Russia to Paris or Vienna without once 
being shifted. Thus a vast traffic has grown up, and, as was 
seen during the Russo-Turkish war, Russia is to a large extent 
protected from suffering by a naval blockade. She now sud- 
denly sees herself threatened with the loss of this great serene. 
Of course the loss to the German railways will also be heavy, but 
that is a trifling price te pay for security against the e. To 
Russia, on the contrary, there is no compensation. She sees this 
outlet for her produce closed, while at home she is suffering 
from the pestilence. As the magnitude of the trade 
between the two Empires, we find that in the six years 
1872-7 the exports from Russia to Germany ave nearly 16 
millions sterling per annum, while the imports from Germany into 
Russia —— nearly 224 millions sterling. The imports and 
exports together thus averaged about 384 millions sterling. Taking 
the two together, the trade of Russia with Germany is larger than 
with any other single country; so also is the import trade from 
Germany; but Great Britain takes more of the Russian exports 
than does Germany. Taking the whole trade of Russia with the 
outside world, that with Germany constitutes considerably more 
than one-third. And if we add Austria-Hungary and Roumania, 
her trade with the three forms about half her total trade. Her 
trade with these three and with Great Britain constitutes about 
four-fifths of her total foreign trade. It consists, too, of her most 
important products, Indeed it may be said that England, 
Germany, and France purchase the whole excess of the produce of 
her soil. Of course this country will not entirely prohibit im- 
ports from Russia. We shall no doubt take precautions should 
the need for them arise, but we shall certainly stop short of total 
prohibition. The same may probably be said of France. But 
there seems little reason to doubt that, if the plague spreads to- 
wards their frontiers, Germany, Austria-H , and Roumania 
will go the length of total prohibition. Such, at least, is the 
general expectation in those countries. 

It is not to be supposed that half the foreign trade of Russia 
will be cut off, let the measures adopted by her immediate neigh- 
bours be ever so stringent. We have explained above that a 
large part of the trade with Germany is really a transit trade 
which could be carried on by sea directly with the countries 
ultimately concerned. It is to be observed, however, that 
the sca route must be the more costly, or it would not have 
been abandoned, and consequently the necessity of resorting to 
it would involve a raising of prices on both sides—that is, 
both of the articles imported into and those exported from 
Russia. As respects the exports,a rise of prices would place 
Russia at a disadvantage in sustaining the competition (say) 
with America in corn, and would thus diminish the quantity of 
the exports. Anothey point to be borne in mind is that, although 
exclusion may seldom be resorted to, all States will impose 
some kind of restriction—a quarantine, for instance—supposing 
that the plague assumes the alarming character which is feared ; and 
this will further enhance the cost of the sea trade. It seems 
certain, then, on the assumption on which we have been reasoning 
throughout, that this outbreak of pestilence will cause a diminu- 
tion of the trade of Russia which will plunge her into serious 
difficulties. At the present time, when war has swollen the debt 
and taxation of the Empire, and impoverished its people by divert- 
ing both labour and capital from ay the Russians 
stand specially in need of profitable markets for their goods. If 
they find Germany closed against them, and if the sea route is 
clogged by quarantine regulations, they will find it more difficult 
than ever to meet their engagements. Poverty will aggravate 
disease and embitter disaffection, and the deficit in the revenue 
which has recurred for two or three years will be greatly augmented. 
Even now the Russian agriculturists are unable to maintain com- 
— with the United States on equal terms. A little while ago 

ussia had practical command of the English grain market ; but 
gradually it has been losing ground, until now we draw our prin- 
cipal supplies from America. Should the state of things of which 
we have spoken actually arise, the disadvantage at which the 
Russian corn-growers will be placed caynot but be greatly in- 
creased. The cost of bringing their corn to the English market 
will be enhanced, and at the same time rapid delivery will be 
rendered impracticable. The Americans will not be slow to per- 
ceive the date wa thus afforded to them, and Russia may find 
it difficult hereafter to recover a position which she has once lost. 
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’ disaster on the Zulu frontier has been chronicled along with the 
unusual activity simultaneously displayed at the Horse Guards and 
the War Office. But the utility of a new book even on the most 
urgent practical occasion depends less than that of an additional 
brigade of troops on such instantaneous despatch. It was no 
doubt desirable that we should learn what to think of the situation 
of affairs, if any writer here could teach us, before the next com- 
munications from South Africa which ~— demand further 

mpt action of one kind or another. e should at once 
Giligently take stock of all credible information relating either to 
the military condition of warfare with our present foes, or to the 
not less grave political problem likely to gnsue. If the predecessor 
of Lord Chelmsford was enabled by his five years’ experience to 
throw any light on these important subjects, we should feel 
especially indebted to him for his an in supplying it. 
That he has, naturally enough, been led to think so is shown 
in the few sentences of his preface which briefly refer to the 
recent opening of hostilities. But the substantial contents of 
his volume, whether or not arranged in their present form, were 
brought home on his return to England nearly a twelvemonth ago. 
Four of the five “ Books ” into which it is divided convey no other 
knowledge than is to be found in many tourists’ books, and in 
common statistical or historical works of popular instruction. 

Book V., headed ‘‘The Sixth Kaffir War,” consists of Sir 

Arthur Cunynghame’s account of the earlier part of the late 
campaign against the Galekas and the Gaikus, both east and west 
of the Kei. His operations, from September 1877 to the end of 
February 1878, ought not to be charged with any partial failure 
or incompleteness of result which was due to circumstances 
beyond his control. There is, we hope, no indisposition in any 
quarter to allow him credit for making the best use he could 
of inadequate forces, in a country presenting great natural diffi- 
culties, against wily and nimble foes who eluded pursuit. Sir 
Arthur, in beginning that war, was subjected to some disadvan- 
tages which General Thesiger was spared; his means were very 
small, and his plans were thwarted by the conduct of persons 
then connected with the Colonial Government. It would be un- 
profitable now to follow the fitful course of their game of cross 
_— and to expose their utter neglect to organize militia 
or the defence of the frontier, coupled with a reckless eager- 
ness to hurry the scanty force of regular soldiery into posi- 
tions of useless peril. The divided command, till Sir Bartle 
Frere put an end to this state of things, caused the war to 
be prolonged and extended in the most injurious direction— 
that is to say, inwards from Trans-Kei to Cis-Kei terri- 
tory—so that the Gaikas of Sandilli took it up before Kreli’s 
Galekas were subdued. This unhappy example cannot be cited, 
at any rate, in reference to the present Zulu war. Nor do the 
Kaftir tactics described by Sir A. Cunynghame at all correspond 
with those of the Zulu army as it is. Yet some features of that 
“ sixth Kaflir war,” as of the five preceding ones, may be worth the 
attention of professional or amateur students of irregular soldier- 
ing. The reader will find that only this section of the book has a 
certain degree of originality. Here at least the author understands 
what he is about, which is not equally manifest in his essays as a 
politician and historian of colonial affairs. A painful interest, 
though admitting one kind of consolation, is attached to the 
narrative relating some gallant deeds of the Ist battalion of 
the 24th Regiment. This was indeed the only body of re- 
gular troops that Sir Arthur Cunynghame had on the Kei 
frontier at the outset of his contest with Kreli in September 
1877. The other forces under his direction were the Frontier 
Armed Police and burgher horsemen, led by Commandant Griffith, 
and six or seven thousand Fingoes and Tembu native allies. The 
Cape Town and Graham's Town Volunteer Artillery came to the 
front after two months, and did good service at the battle of 
Umzitzani on December 2, A triple advance eastward into the 
Trans-Kei, with separate columns led respectively by Colonel 
‘Glyn, Major Hopton, and Captain Upcher, supported by H.M.S. 
Active along the sea-coast, succeeded in driving the Galekas fairly 
out of their own country. But one part of them contrived to 
double back through the upper highlands, and so raised the Gaika 
tribes within the colonial frontier. On February 7, however, in 
the tight at Quintana, a signal defeat was inflicted on Kreli, after 
which the Gaikas alone had to bear the brant of the struggle, 
maintained with increasing forces on our side. They sought 
refuge in the Amatola range, and were finally, Lord Chelmsford 
being then in command, reduced by starvation. 

The account of these performances, which breaks off with 
General Cunynghame’s retirement, has of course a certain interest, 
but it does not give the smallest assistance to our comprehension of 
the task now before Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Chelmsford. Zulu 
tactics and weapons differ from those employed by the Gaikas and 
Galekas; their country also is very different, and there are no native 
auxiliary tribes like the Fingoes and Tembus to act as beaters 
driving in the enemy's flanks and rear. General Cunynghame 
never had —— to do with the Zulus, except that he once 
met some at Pietermaritzburg. He never, even as a mere tourist, 
approached very near their border. He knows very little of Natal 
from personal observation, and not enough of the Transvaal, as it 
seems, to prevent his entertaining some fatal misconceptions. In 
fact, those provinces which adjoin Cetewayo’s kingdom and 
are now exposed to danger were not a tly in need of British 
military protection in Sir Arthur's time. His visit to Natal in 
1875 wasa hasty journey across the country to embark at the 


port of Durban, on his return from Griqualand East to the Cape. | 


It occupies a dozen s with mere ing notices of Pieter- 
and of a near Verulam 
on the coast. The chapter relating one day's little excursion, a 
morning drive with Captain Elton, a few miles out of Durban, is 
unfairly entitled “the Tugela,” which might lead the reader to 
suppose that the author had inspected that now too famous river, 
He was far from the banks, and says nothing about it. 

So likewise in the Transvaal. Sir Arthur spent about three 
months of 1877 in visiting the towns.of Pretoria, Potchefstrom, 
and Lydenberg, in seeing the gold-fields, enjoying public and 
private hospitalities, and shooting the wildebeest, blessbok, and 
springbok, besides giving military orders. But he was not likely 
to learn the exact truth about that province. It had, till a few 
months before, been an independent Dutch Republic; but its 
administration had, despite the formal protest of its Volks- 
raad, been peremptorily seized by a British Commissioner. 
There may have been a justification of necessity or expediency 
for the act; its merits we do not here discuss. But it was 
hardly probable, under the circumstances, that English official 
society, or Government partisans and expectants of favours 
crowding to greet the Commander-in-Chief, should take 
an impartial view of the case. This part of his book, especially 
the twenty-third chapter, may be compared with Mr. Alfred 
Aylward’s Transvaal of To-day, which was noticed by us on 
December 21. The discrepancies are such as might possibly arise 
from the exercise of a large amount of mendacity among ob- 
scure and irresponsible persons who had an interest in de- 
ceiving the British authorities and the public. There was a cloud 
of mythical atrocities overhanging the Transvaal Republic at 
that time. To represent the Dutch as slaveholders, merciless 
eae butchers of mankind, and despicable cowards—to declare 
that their country had fallen into an utterly defenceless state, and 
that it was about to be overrun by Secocoeni from the north and 
7 Cetewayo from the east—these were the grounds assigned in 

atal for suppressing their political independence. It is only fair 
to say that these charges remain unsupported by all the evidence 
which has as yet reached us. They were, however, profusely 
abundant, two or three years ago, ina certain portion of the English 
colonial press. Now Sir Arthur Cunynghame, during his resi- 
dence in South Africa, seems to have made a practice of using 
scissors and paste to collect and preserve scraps of anony- 
mous statement or comment in the local papers of every 
district where he sojourned. These precious extracts, with- 
out any precise reference to their original source, and thus 
quite unauthenticated, mere airy voices of the past in some 
obscure places unknown, are now transferred by him to the pages 
of a considerable volume published in London. This is an extraor- 
dinary mode of writing contemporary history. Let us examine its 
results more closely. 

It does not appear that Sir Arthur has taken the slightest 
pains to search for any possible refutation or explanation of 
the alleged crimes. Yet he was chairman of a meeting at 
the United Service Institute in May last, when Mr. Pigott 
Moodie delivered a lecture in which nearly all the most serious 
charges against the Dutchmen of the Transvaal were flatly denied. 
He must further have been made aware, in July, of the address of 
the Transvaal delegates, Messrs. Kruger and Joubert, then in 
London, to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at the Colonial Office. They 
protested against the enormous “ exaggerations of fact,” and the 
“ unwarrantable inferences,” upon which, in Sir T. Shepstone’s 

roclamation of April 12, 1877, the annexation was sought to be 
justified. The generalities of that proclamation, as the Boers 
and their friends complain, were spread so as to cover a 
swarm of nameless, dateless, calumnious attacks upon their cha- 
racter, and false descriptions of the state of their country. No 
specific instances were given, no direct evidence was proffered, 
no formal public inquiry was ever proposed. Sir Arthur 
Cunynghame suggests that this was because any wit- 
nesses to the alleged massacres would have been prosecuted for 
high treason against the Transvaal Republic. But that Republic 
ceased to exist nearly two years ago, and-its authority is said to 
have been lost several months before among its own subjects. So 
there was nothing to prevent the evidence being collected 
and brought forward. But who were the accusers, and what 
were the distinct counts of the indictment? They have never 
yet been put forward in a precise and tangible statement. 
“Many cases,” says Sir Arthur, “were freely mentioned in the 
newspapers of the day ; I quote a few of them.” “In the mean- 
time, the most revolting accounts of the doings of those com- 
posing the Commandoes (the Filibusters) were being sent down to 

apetown. No doubt many of them were exaggerated, but they 
impressed the public. . , . . Two specimens of these reports are 
subjoined.” Then follows a hideous story which we entirely dis- 
believe. It is that Captain von Schlickmann, a distinguished young 
Prussian officer, who was General von Manteuffel’s nephew, and 
had been aide-de-camp to Count von Arnim, was guilty of mur- 
dering two women and a child, and cutting the throats of all the 
wounded, in his command of volunteers for the Transvaal Re- 
public. Who has ventured to become responsible for such a 
story? Noone. It is an indiscretion, to say the least of it, on 
General Cunynghame’s part to reproduce such tales, knowing as 
he does nothing of their truth. He may have his own notions, 
perhaps, of the honour of a Prussian officer, for he indulges in an 
odious sneer at that nation, saying that the Zulus are “ the 
Prussians of South Africa.” But there were Englishmen, as well 
as Germans and Dutchmen, long after the time in question, 
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- serving the Transvaal Republic at Steelport, at Fort Burgers, 
and at Kruger’s Post. The readers of Mr. Aylward’s narra- 
tive will judge for themselves whether those gentlemen would 
have kept silence about the wanton butchery of women and 
children and unarmed prisoners. And why should the opprobrious 
term “ filibusters” be applied to a militia of coloniai farmers 
who took up arms in defence of their own homesteads and cattle ? 
Great mischief is, we fear, likely to be done by endorsing and re- 
- publishing these unproved imputations on a people who are now 

perforce our fellow-subjects. Their ready and willing aid, if em 
could be won over to join Lord Chelmsford’s army, would be wort 
several regiments in the present Zulu war. The Cape Standard and 
Mail remarks that the disaster of January 22 would not have 
happened if, instead of British infantry, the Boers, with their 
dodging,” had had to stand the attack of Cetewayo’s force. 
This is a suggestion which we cannot expect General Cunynghame to 
agree with: He accepts, of course, the old incorrect accounts of 
the Boers’ retreat from Secocoeni’s mountain fastness on August 2, 
1876, and the atfair of Johannes Kop, for which the reader may 
look to Mr. Aylward. Sir Arthur does not think fit to mention 
that Secocoeni’s place has since then detied a long siege by Colonel 
Rowlands with Her Majesty's 13th Regiment and the Frontier 
Light Horse, who were obliged, before the Zulu war, to give up 
that difficult job. He fancies that the Kaffirs of Johannes and 
Secocoeni pursued the retiring Boers all the way to Pretoria, 
which is laughable. Secocoeni's town,” says Mr, Ayl- 
ward, “ was in flames; he had seen an enemy clambering over his 
highest hills, burning and slaying within the walls of his favourite 
stronghold ; and he considered their retreat from the fever, horse- 
sickness, and other disagreeables of his miserable, devastated 
country a most rational and victorious proceeding.” The only 
attempt of the Kaffirsto molest the return march, which has been 
called a disgraceful flight, was that one man was shot in a waggon 
by a lurking band of assassins, The Boers, in fact, were tired of 
a tedious campaign in which they lost their horses and oxen, 
while their farms and families were neglected. They chose to go 
home in spite of President Burgers. But, so far from abandoning the 
country toSecocoeni,a new military force Se by the 
Republic, which from August 1876 to the following March closely 
blockaded and harassed the foe, compelling him to sue for peace in 
February, and to pay a considerable fine. Of these transactions 
Sir Arthur Cunynghame, who arrived in the Transvaal some 
months later, seems to have been kept entirely ignorant by those 
around him. 

It is the same with regard to the dispute between the Trans- 
vaal and Cetewayo which has become the proximate cause of our 
Zulu war. Sir Arthur has been led to believe that Cetewayo 
would have overrun the Transvaal “with bloodshed, fire, and 
rapine, from one end to the other,” but for its’ timely annexation 
to the British dominions in April 1877. The Dutch inhabitants 
of the Transvaal have never admitted such fears on their own 
account. They felt sure that Cetewayo would not attempt to 
invade their open plain country, Pretoria standing two hundred 
miles distant from the Zulu border; and they relied upon their 
own commandoes, mustering some thousands of well-mounted rifle- 
men, with farmsteads which could be made into fortresses, to repel 
a swarm of naked savages in a wide unbroken table-land, without 
a tree to cover their approach. This confidence of the Boers is 
shared, we know, by military men of great and varied South 
African experience. Cetewayo had been permitted to occupy the 
district near Utrecht, which is very differently situated, and to 
which he laid a claim then supported by his British patrons 
holding authority in Natal. It appears from the correspond- 
ence between Sir Theophilus Shepstone and Lord Carnarvon, 
produced last Session, that the British official mediation, 
taking part with Cetewayo against the Transvaal Republic, has 
been repudiated as a mistake only since the guardianship of Trans- 
vaal territory devolved on a British administrator. Sir T. Shep- 
stone now professes himself obliged, by a tardy discovery of the 
truth upon a boundary question, to reverse the verdict which 
had been made the ground for his former encouragement of the 
Zulu claim. The Boers naturally consider that they were not 
frankly dealt with. 

General Cunynghame's book is, we must say, worthless and mis- 
leading as regards the Zulu question ; but it contains a large amount 
of descriptive anecdote concerning the eastern provinces of the old 
Cape Colony, British Kaffraria, the Diamond Fields, ostrich 
farming, wine-growing and other colonial industries, travelling 
experiences, remarks upon household life, visits to local institu- 
tions and sporting opportunities, besides the campaign in the 
Trans-Kei and the Amatola ranges. These matters have, how- 
ever, often been treated ina more interesting way. Whatever 
other merits Sir Arthur Cunynghame may have, he can hardly be 
said to be an entertaining writer. 


BUTCHER AND LANG’S ODYSSEY.* 


L- is not many years ago that a distinguished critic said, 
‘Asa general rule, hardly any one amongst us who knows 
French or German well would use an English book of reference 
when he could get a French or German one, or would look at an 


* The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Prose by S. H. Butcher, 
M.A., and A. Lang, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


English translation of an ancient author when he could gets 
French or a German one.” Since that date have been published 
Jowett’s translation of Plato and Church and Brodribb’s Tacitus— 
the former, such a masterpiece of translation as there are few speci- 
mens of in French or German; and the latter, if not showing quite 
the same command of all the resources of our tongue, at all events 
distinguished by a scholarly and unfailing accuracy. Besides these 
might be named Mr. Ernest Myers’s Pindar, Mr. King’s Philippics, 
| and Mr. Crawley’s Thucydides—translations of varying merit, but 
| all, it must be allowed, written up to a good level of taste and 

accuracy. If the badness of such work in England is to be an 
essential in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s argument for an Academy, that 
| argument has been so far discredited. The present brilliant trans- 
| lation of the Odyssey is another most gratifying proof of the taste 
and soundness of English scholarship. 

The French system of collaboration, which has apparently of 
late fixed itself in this country, has never produced better results 
than in the a instance. The brilliant and exact scholarship 
of Mr. Butcher is happily combined with Mr. Lang’s wide know- 
ledge of the early poetry of different peoples. The translation is 
good for all readers; but, as its authors point out in the Intro- 
| duction, it is specially intended for, and will no doubt be specially 
valuable to, those students who a Homer scientifically, 
with the object of gathering from him the evidence he affords as 
to primitive manners. Readers of Mr. Tylor’s first volume will 
remember the use he makes of the Homeric poems in this con- 
nexion, and to the great number of men who read and enjo 
such books, but who are unable to read Homer in the peo | 
the present translation will be an invaluable boon. The story of 
the Cyclops will perhaps remind them of those Mediterranean caves 
of which Mtr, Boyd Dawkins tells us, the dwellers in which were 
certainly euliale while the Lestrygonians, who dwell on the 
“outgoings of the night and of the day,” may serve to indicate a 
— Phenician intercourse with Norway. Whether the 

henicians told such stories as those of Scylla and the 
Symplegades to frighten “the young light-hearted masters of the 
waves,” the Greek traders, from that free traflic over the Mediterranean 
which had hitherto been their own monopoly, we cannot say ; 
but, allowing for the influence of such intentional exaggeration, 
there are a thousand curious facts to be gleaned from the Odyssey 
alone as to early civilization generally and the condition of part of 
Europe in particular some twenty-five centuries ago. Now this is 
the only translation which gives those facts with absolute exact- 
ness and ina readable form. The writers may, if anything, be 
accused of being unduly careful to maintain all the peculiarities of 
Homeric diction; thus eidimodas Xixas Bots always appears as 
“ the kine with trailing feet and shambling gait,” though they are, 
on their own principles, surely inconsistent in translating @éAcpov 
yapov merely by “ glad marriage,” or peAujdea dypaotw by “ sweet 
clover.” But they are not unmindful of the remarks e on this 
very point by Mr. Matthew Arnold when Professor of Poetry at 
Oxtord, and, though they allow the unfitness of these double 
epithets in a poetical, they defend it ina prose translation. “ Yet 
to a prose translation is permitted perhaps that close adherence to 
the archaisms of the epic which in verse become mere oddities. The 
double epithets, the recurring epithets of Homer, ifrendered into verse, 
delay and puzzle thereader, asthe Greek doesnot delay or puzzle him. 
In prose he may endure them, or even care to look at them scientifi- 
cally as the survivals of a stage of taste which is found in its 
prime in the Sagas.” Of course the dilficulty in this scientitic way 
of using Homer is this. Is Homer describing the manners of his 
own day or not? Does he not seem to feel that almost senti- 
mental pleasure in describing the simple realities of common life— 
the chase, the setting sail, the ploughing, or the feast—which would 
be very natural in a man of a more artificial time looking back to 
the unspoilt past, as one looks back to his childhood; but which is 
less easy to understand in a man of the time which he himself 
describes, as he would then take all these things for granted, and 
find no particular pleasure in the details of them? It goes against 
such a view that Homer describes such horrible scenes as the 
mutilation of Melanthius, or the laughter of the suitors at the 
maimed Irus, apparently without any feeling of remoteness from, 
or want of sympathy with, the deeds which he portrays; 
but it is certain, if anything can be certain about Homer—and 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang strongly insist upon it—that he is 
not a really primitive poet, but comes at the end, not at 
the beginning, of a great poetical development. If, then, Homer 
is very possibly not in all respects a contemporary of the manners 
which he describes, it becomes essential to inquire how far his 
evidence can be taken for authoritative. It is,now that the value 
of Mr. Lang’s studies in other early pein becomes apparent. The 
notes, few but precious, in which Homer is illustrated by quota- 
tions from the poets of Iceland or Finland show that the poet is 
describing a real state of manners and society through which other 
nations beside the Greeks have passed. But there is of course far 
more evidence on this point than these crumbs from a richer table 
which are all that is at present vouchsafed to us; and we heartily 
hope that the hinted promise—‘‘ Some day we hope to write at 
length on Homeric syntax and Homeric forms of words, as well 
as on the heroic society of the poet's age”—will be beiore very 
long fulfilled. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the translation has not 
abundant interest for others than the scientific, It preserves to a 
surprising degree the poctrw and charm of the original. ‘he 
story of Nausicaa or of the Cyclops can now be read and 
fully enjoyed by those who have not the happiness to 
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Imow Greek. As we read, the morning freshne:s of the 
Odyssey comes back to us; “our foreheads feel the dew 
salt smell of the sea. The 
Odyssey is, above all others, the epic of the sea, and nowhere is 
the translation more accurate and more poetical—accurate because 
poetical, and poetical because accurate—than in those 

which are devoted to describing it. This is how the famous pas- 
sage at the end of the Fifta Book, narrating the coming of the 
area Odysseus to the land of the Pheacians, is trans- 

ted :— 

So for two nights and two days he was wandering in the swell of the sea, 
and much his heart boded of death. But when at last the fair-tressed 
Dawn brought the full light of the third day, thereafter the breeze fell, 
and lo! there was a breathless calm, and with a quick glance ahead (he 


being upborne on a great wave) he saw the land very near. And even as 
when most welcome to his children is the sight of a father’s life who lies in 
sickness and strong pains, long wasting away, some angry god assailing 
him ; and to their delight the gods have loosed him from his trouble ; so 
welcome to Odysseus showed the land and wood; and he swam onward, 
being eager to set foot upon the strand. But when he was within earshot 
of the shore, and heard now the thunder of the sea against the reefs— 


for the great wave crashed against the dry land, and discharged in terrible | 
wise, and all was covered with foam of the sea,—for there were no harbours | 


for ships nor shelters, but jutting headlands and reefs and cliffs; then, at 
last the knees of Odysseus were loosened and his heart melted, and in heavi- 
ness he spake to his own brave spirit. 
A comparison with the Greek will show how perfect this is. 
The translation of the words of pada mpoidav, of épevyd- 
pevoy, and the exact discrimination of the words dxrai, omAdées, 
and mayo, are all examples of felicitous accuracy; the sort of 
accuracy which can only be attained by a scholar who possesses 
something of Homer’s imagination, and something of his know- | 
ledge and love of nature. A man must be a bit of a sailor and a 
bit of a mountaineer always to translate Homer aright, and he 
must love the open air and the simplest elements of the country 
life as Homer loved them. All the passages describing ships and 
the sea are perfectly translated:—“So they raised the mast of 
ine tree and set it in the hole of the cross plank, and made 
it fast with forestays, and hauled up the white sail with 
twisted ro of oxhide. And the wind filled the belly 
of the oo and the dark wave seethed loudly around the 
bows of the running “ and she fleeted over the wave, 
accomplishing her path.” ou feel that the man who wrote 
that English took the same sort of pleasure in writing it | 
that Homer did in writing his rolling hexameters. Or take the 
famous passage on the ploughman:— But Odysseus would ever 
turn his head toward the splendour of the sun, being fain to hasten 
his setting ; for verily he was most eager to return. And as when 
a man longs for his supper, for whom all day long two dark oxen 
drag through the fallow field the jointed plough, yea and welcome 
to such an one the sunlight sinketh, that so he may get him to 


supper, for his knees wax faint by the way, even so welcome was 
the sinking of the sunlight to Odysseus.” Or this, describing a _ 
scene which may be witnessed any summer afternoon by a chilet | 
on a Swiss Alp :—“ As when calves of the homestead gather round | 
the droves of kine which have returned to the yard, when they 
have had their fill of pasture, and all with one accord frisk before 

them, and the folds may no more hold them, but with an endless | 
lowing they skip about their dams, even so did they flock all 
weeping about me when their eyes beheld me.” We wish we had 
space to quote the translations of those wonderful pa 3 on the 
river of Nausicaa, or on the cave whereby Odysseus lands in Ithaca, 
a passage anticipating Keats's “natural sculpture in cathedral 
cavern”; or those melodious verses on the nightingale which 
Worsley translated so perfectly ; or, in a sterner vein, the descrip- 
tion of the boar-hunt where Odysseus got his scar, or the lines in 
which Odysseus first reveals himself to the suitors, or those re- 
counting the punishment of the disloyal handmaidens, All are 
translated in the same simple masculine English of which we have 
= examples, with the same close accuracy and genuine poetical 


After a close comparison of the English and the Greek, we can 
only point to one which we consider seriously misrepre- 
sents the original. We bave already said that to translate Homer 
aright a man must bea bit ofa mountaineer. Now there are plenty 
of little touches in the translation which show knowledge of the 
mountains; but in the famous lines in which Menelaus compares the 
suitors of Penelope to the hind which “ hath couched her newborn 
fawns unweaned in astrong lion’s lair,and searcheth out the knolls 
and grasey gledes, seeking pasture, and afterward the lion cometh 
back to his bed, and sendeth forth unsightly death upon that 
pair”—the words chosen to translate xyjpous and dyxea seem to 
us poor and even incorrect. It was no park that the hind wandered 
over, but a great mountain-side. Kvjpovs means properly the knees 
or buttresses of a mountain, just as zovs is used for its roots; and 
@yxea, connected as it is with dyxaAn and dyxas and similar words, 
does not mean “glades” at all, but rather “ dips ” or “hollows” 
high up on the mountain. The word reminds us of the epithet 
mokunrvé, “ many folded,” which Homer applies so often to 
mountains in the Iliad, and would be perhaps best translated by 
such a word as “ coombs,” which is properly only applied to these 
high valleys. It seems to us that the passage gains greatly in 
grandeur if the scale is thus raised from the park to the lonely 
mountain-side ; and we have every right to press the full meaning 
out of every word that Homer applies to mountains, for he knew 
them as only Wordsworth among poets and Turner among painters 
have known them since. Such remarks would be absurdly hyper- 
critical if used with reference to any ordinary translation ; it is the 


highest agen we can give to this one that they do not seem to 
us to out of place here. There are other passages in 
which it ia perhaps possible to differ about age say a For 
instance, of the two rival renderings of dvdpav adpnorday, that 
which makes it mean “men who live by bread ” is preferred to that 
which makes it mean “ adventurous ” or “ —— There is, 
however, of course, at least as much to be said for the former as for the 
latter translation. The renderings of such hard words as evdciedos, 
“ clear seen”; xnrweacay, “ lying low among the caverned hills”; 
tndvyeros, “ well beloved,” are points which scholars will notice 
with interest. There is a slight misprint in p. 96, where “ fair- 
dressed maidens” should of course be “ fair-tressed ” (edaAoxd- 
pow). 

The book, whic is delightfully printed, is illustrated by a head 
of the Cyclops, from a bronze, and by a drawing of the ram which 
saved Ulysses, from a vase, both in the British Museum. Both 
are of much interest. The artist who designed the bronze was 
perhaps thinking rather of Euripides, or even Theocritus, than 
of Homer; it is too good a head tor a cannibal; but the drawing 
of the ram and Odysseus is exceedingly effective. The bulge of 
the ram’s powerful chest, the walk which tries to be light despite 
the unusual burden, the whole anatomy of the beast from his nose 
to his shoulder-blade, are all given with a masterly economy of 
lines. The sidelong eye and pointed chin of Odysseus, and the 
unbroken line from his nose to the crown of his head, are all signs 
of the childhood of Greek art, and the drawing is all the more 
interesting for that, especially if we remember the use which Pro- 
fessor Paley makes of the real or fancied rarity of early vases 
representing Homeric subjects. We have already said something 
of the Notes and Introduction to the book, but we have not men- 
tioned the fine sonnet, from the pen of Mr. Lang, which is _ 
fixed to it. It isa fit preface to a work which has obviously been 
to both translators a labour of love :— 

As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where that an isle forgets the main, 
And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again, 
So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy tlowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours, 
They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


THE BEDOUINS OF THE EUPHRATES.* 


7 astonish is, according to a paradoxical French critic, the 
- essential mark of a true work of literary art. If the critic 
was right—and indeed whether he was right or not—Lady Anne 
Blunt's account of her travels in the Desert ought to suc- 
cessful. We have read her book with a kind of enjoyable amaze- 
ment. Every one knows that English ladies can go, as Lady 
Anne Blunt expresses it, wherever they have a mind to go, with- 
out being stopped. It might have been supposed that there was 
one exception to this rule, and that in time of war and anarchy 
even two English tourists would scarcely venture to go down the 
Euphrates, up the Tigris, across Mesopotamia, and through the 
camps of the Shammar Bedouins. Lady Anne Blunt and her 
companion “ Wilfrid,” as he is called in the journal, have accom- 
[oe this journey without escort, interpreters, or guides, by 

int of pluck, good temper, good spirits, and the knowledge of a 
little Arabic. 

It was on the 20th of November, 1877, that the author and the 
editor of the journal before us started for the least-known part of 
the Desert. They reached Alexandretta, or Scanderoon, by 
steamer from Marseilles. At Scanderoon the chief object of in- 
terest is the “‘ Commercial House,” the ruinous relic of English 
enterprise. ‘It was certainly a melancholy sight this Commercial 
House, the haunt of bats and frogs; for the marsh had already re- 
claimed its prey, and the courtyard was now some inches under 
water.” If ever the Euphrates Valley Railway becomes more than a 
project (and the notes of the editor do not tempt us to invest in its 
shares), Scanderoon may become the rival of Alexandria. In the 
meantime the most pleasant view which the traveller gets of 
Scanderoon is precisely like that which, according to Heine, gives 
the visitor to ‘liibingen most satisfaction. From Scanderoon the 
travellers set out on the way to Aleppo riding on ponies. The 
road, if it can be called a road, is most wretched ; tue weather was 
severe ; the only objects of interest were Turkish soldiers who had 
bribed their Major to let-them desert (at four shillings a head), and 
who had been caught again, and were marching along in handcuff. 
They very naturaily complained that their money had not been 
returned by the Major. ‘The first night in a khan pxssed, as all 
nights do, but that was the best that could be said tor it:— 

I confess that my spirits sank as I peeped into one after another of these 
most uninviting dwellings ; but our tents were in England, and the wind 
was chilly, and there was nothing else to be done ; so we chose the biggest 
hovel, or the emptiest (for there were ten or a dozen men in each), and 


* Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, By Lady Anne Blunt. Edited, 
with a Preface and some account of the Arabs a.d their Horses, by W.S. B, 
With Map and Sketches by the Author. 2 vols. London: John Murrap 
1879. 
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made ourselves as comfortable as we could with a barricade of luggage 
round the space allotted us on the platform where travellers sleep. The 
construction of these khans is simple—four mud walls and a roof of thatch, 
with a post in the centre, to which a lamp is hung: for floor, the natural 
earth ; for fireplace, a hole in the ground; and for beds, the raised plat- 
form I have spoken of, which is exactly the same as that which hounds 
have to sleep on in their kennels in England. The arrangement is not so 
bad in practice, however, as it sounds. On the platform you are more or 
less out of the reach of things crawling and things hopping, and it is wide 
enough for you to make your bed on it in its breadth. Once there you 
cannot be trodden on by accident, or jostled by the people crowding 
round the fire. 


“ The Greeks got into Troy by trying,” and by a gallant indiffer- 
ence to comfort the author and editor of the journal got into 
Aleppo. They crossed the battle-field where Aurelian defeated 
Zerpbia, and ruined towns which Joab, the son of Zeruiah, 
destroyed in the days of David the King. The conditions of the 
excursion prevented the travellers from doing anything in the 
way of archeological exploration, and as he reads of ruins, mounds, 
remains of the cities of old time, the 7 feels that nost- 
algie which irresistibly draws him to all es once powerful 
and now forlorn. But, for the travellers, “the De was too good 
to inquire” very curiously into these matters. They could not but 
observe that “there must be millions of acres of good land in 
Syria, well waters’, and in a healthy climate, only waiting to be 
used.” Here it siay be as well to remark that neither the 


‘author nor the editor is in love with that “paradise of gobe- 


mouches, p .” They like the desert life in its place, with its 
fearless freedom and wonderful simplicity. The author especially 
has a very poor opinion of Turkish rule, but she seems partly to 
dislike the Turks use they try, in an inefficient way, to convert 
Bedouins of the Desert into dirty, lazy, town Fellahin. As for 
the editor, he boldly says, “My sympathy is with them (the 
Bedouins), and not with progress; and in their interest I cry, 
‘ Long live the Sultan!’” 

In Aleppo the travellers abode for a month with the Consul, a 
Scotchman, who knew and rather liked the wild tribes. He had 
many tales of the chivalry of Jedéan, a Sheykh of the Anazeh, a 
parvenu and soldier of fortune, but greatly respected in the dis- 
trict. The Anazeh were at war with the Rodla, and times were 
very lively in the desert. The travellers became ssed with 
the desire to join a tribe, and live for a few months the barbarous 
life in war or . Who, indeed, but must (at first) feel 
attracted by the chivalry of Jedéan? His brother in arms, 
Akhmet, loved a girl whom Jedéan had married. “ Jedian’s con- 
duct on the occasion was characteristic. ‘This is too small a 
matter,’ he said, ‘to stand between friends. Take her. She is 
yours’; and he sent the woman to the Moiali Sheykh’s tent.” As 
we learn later that Jedéan was fifteen times married, and was 
still only hoping for an heir worthy of him, his generosity seems 
less than at first sight one might suppose. He ded over his 
ninth wife or so, “as rich men give that care not for their gifts,” 
The account of residence in Aleppo is extremely interesting, 
but we have only space for one tale of Turkish justice. In the 
acy (which was infinitely more comfortable than Spanish gaols) 

y Anne Blunt found a boy of eighteen, the son of the cavass 
of the English Consulate. He was under sentence of death. His 
father, a Mussulman, had one day been slain by a mob of bigoted 
Turks, and the murderers were tried and convicted. The execu- 
tion of the sentence was deferred in consequence of a memorial in 
which the inhabitants declared that the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion belonged to the class of professional perjurers. A telegram 
from Constantinople ordered that a Commission should be ap- 
pointed ; the Commission found that the signatures to the petition 
of the inhabitants had been forged, and ordered a new trial. Now, 
according to Turkish law, the nearest relation of the dead cavass 
had to “ head the prosecution.” Just when the second trial was 
beginning another murder was committed in Aleppo; the eldest 
son of the cavass was accused of it, tried, and pret ; he was 
thus disqualified for uting his father’s murderers, and the 
trial fell to the ground. The murderers of the European Consul’s 
guard will thus escape justice, and Lady Anne Blunt recommends 
the anecdote to Lord Salisbury’s attention. The evidence on 
which the cavass’s son was condemned is “considered unsatis- 


ry. 
While the Bedouin world was “ much mixed up,” as the people 
said, by wars and rumours of wars, the author and editor bought 
horses, one of them a very excellent mare named Hagar ~ happy 
in English fields), and went off in search of adventures. The Consul 
at Aleppo accompanied them as far as Deyr, where a Pasha enter- 
them with what suspected was false He 
, it seems, to prevent their ing out their daring plan 

and who con be surpcieed at hie policy. If the English 
had been robbed and murdered, a good deal of trouble and annoy- 
ance would probably have fallen on the shoulders of Huseyn 
Pasha. He could not understand that a lady liked camping out 
in the desert, with “ first an oilskin cloth on the ground, then a 
turkey carpet, then each a cotton quilt folded double to serve as a 
bed. Over us we spread our eiderdowns; and over these again a 
Turcoman carpet, and another oilskin over all.” Huseyn Pasha 


* no doubt thought he was acting with paternal kindness when he 


_ difficulties in the way. A comfortable, timid, official Turk, 
did not see the fun of living in the open air on the produce of 
the chase, even though the travellers had a wonderful native cook, 
named Hanna, for whom the reader conceives a respectful friend- 


t Deyr Lady Anne Blunt fell down a well, but escaped 
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unhurt. She and her companion were delighted to leave the 
dreary town and start for Hagdad They skirted the Euphrates, 
they passed ruinous cities, and met a native who came u and 
said, “ Starboard, port, Goddam.” He had been a member of 
Colonel Chesney's surveying There were many stories of 
ghaztt, or apres f iés of Bedouins, like those who “ ate up” 
Job. “Job must have been a town Arab, as his house is spoken 
of, but he kept flocks and over in 

esopotamia), and perhaps spent of the spring with them in 
Arabs do, ‘while the. Sebeane who ered him ma: 
very well have been a ghazii, such as we had just had news of. 
Traces of Noah were found at Wady Murr, a bituminous place 
where “ one might almost fancy oneself in the ard of some 
huge gasometer. . . . It is here, most likely, that Noah built his 
ark, and ‘ pitched it within and without with pitch,’ for it is ready 
here at hand. The lower valley of the Euphrates is just the place 
where a great flood would have come... .” The editor does not 
think that he has deserved very well of the R. G.S., but surely it 
is something to have identified the site of Noah’s “ bit yairdie,” as 
the Scotch preacher called it. 

Lady Anne Blunt saw so much, and describes what she saw in 
such a freshand straightforward style, that we are constantly tempted 
to linger on the way to the Shammar and their tents. The ac- 
count of Bagdad is diverting and instructive, though the once 
prosperous city is almost a joy of wild asses. Midhat Pasha has 
left his mark on the place. For reasons of his own he employed 
soldiers to throw dowh the walls, and paid them their arrears in— 
bricks! At least, if he did not pay them in this singular medium, 
he “ had a curious idea of doing” so. Though “a few years ago 
Bagdad was threatened with sack by the Shammar, it is now as 
defenceless as any of the villages near it” :— 

Not content with this, Midhat conceived the unfortunate thought of 
benefiting the whole country by a huge canal, in imitation of the irrigati 
works once fertilizing Southern Mesopotamia. Engineers were eng; 
labour impressed, a special tax for the cost levied, and Midhat himself, 
before his term of office came to an end, had the satisfaction of opening the 
new canal in person, after the fashion of dignitaries in Europe. But, oh 
cruel fate, at the first flooding of the river, instead of a beneficent stream to 
fertilize the thirsty earth, behold it was a deluge that entered. Midhat 
Pasha with his spade let in the flood and converted Bagdad into an island, 
standing in a pestilential marsh and obliged at certain seasons to communi- 
cate with the outer world by means of boats. This was enough. The Porte 
saw the necessity of his recall, and entrusted him instead with the reor- 
ganization of the Empire. Yet, such is the power of virtue, Midhat has 
left behind him not altogether an evil name even in Bagdad. 
of him still that he went away without a shilling in his pocket and left his 
watch in pawn for the sum necessary to hire his borses for the journey. An 
honest man, in a land of dishonesty ; an enthusiast, in fact, not a knave. 


Furnished with letters from the Newab Bahadoor Ekbal Ood 
Dowleh, a descendant of the Princes of Oude, who lives at Bagdad, 
the travellers stole out of the town. As they had been prevented 
from going across re yg from Deyr, they rode up the 
Tigris northwards, reached the Bedouins at last, lived in the tents 
of and swore brotherhood with Faris, the Shammar Sheykh, “a 
gentleman of the desert,” visited the renowned Jeddéan, who was 
gloomy about the prospects of his fifteenth marriage, returned to 
Deyr, viewed Tadmur, and “so home by Damascus,” as Pepys 
would have said. Shall we confess it? the dwelling in the tents 
of Shammar was less lively than we had expected. The political 
situation of Faris is rather difficult to understand, though it is 
too plain that he stands to the Turkish as Fergus Ivor 
stood to the English Government. He is not absolutely inde- 
pendent, and it is to be feared that he has not the strength of 
mind to resist becoming a tool of the Turkish system, of which 
the motto is divide et tmpera. Recommending the adventures of 
Lady Anne Blunt to every one who cares for wild life, sport, 
scenery, and the breeding of horses, we devote the remainder of 
our space to the editor’s account of the Bedouins. 

Though Lady Anne Blunt says that “the information will 
probably be dull,” we have found it just the reverse. Here 
we have the history, statistics, and religion of the Bedouins. 
We must quote the editor's description of the vernal aspect of 
the desert :— 

At this time of year, if the season is a favourable one, the Hamad is one 

of the most beautiful sights in the world, a vast undulating plain of grass 
and flowers. The purple stock which predominates on the better soils gives 
its colour to the whole country, and on it the camels feed, preferring it to 
all other food. The hollows are filled with the richest meadéw grass, wild 
barley, wild oats and wild rye, the haunts of quails, while here and there 
deep beds of blue geranium (bohdttery) take their place, or tracts white 
with camomiles. On the poorer soils the flowers are not less gay ; tulips, 
marigolds, asters, irises and certain pink wallflowers, the most beautiful of 
all, cousins each of them to our garden plants. For it was from the desert 
doubtless that the Crusaders brought us many of those we now consides 
essentially English flowers. 
In the desert some twelve thousand Shammar and thirty thousand 
Anazeh tents are pitched. We regret that the editor has not 
translated the names of the sub-tribes, the meaning of which must 
have great ethnological interest. The simplicity of Bedouin reli- 
gion is reported to be so extreme, that we cannot but think some 
facts must have escaped the editor's observation :— 

Their belief in God is of the simplest kind. It hardly extends beyond 
the axiom that God exists; and, if, as some have affirmed, they connect 
the idea of Him with the sun or with the heavens, no trace of such an opinion 
has come under my notice. “God is God,” they say, and it very simply 
expre-ses all that they know of Him. Who and what and where He is, 
has not, I should think, ever been so much as discussed among them. Of 
a divine revelation they seem to have no traditions, nor of any law divinely 
instituted. God is the fate to which all must bow, the cause of the good 
and of the evil in life, of the rain and of the sunshine, of the fertility of 
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their flocks, and of the murrains which sometimes afflict them. But they 
do not seek to itiate Him with prayer, nor complain of His severity 
when they suffer. They neither bless nor curse Him, nor do they regard 
Him with love or fear. If He have any personal relation with themselves 
it is as the silent witness of their oaths, the name to which they appeal in 
their disputes. But even thus, they expect nothing at His hands, neither 
protection from wrong nor punishment if they are forsworn. 


Simple as their religion is, their superstition is non-existent :— 
They have no lucky days or lucky months. They attach no omen to the 
of birds in the air or of beasts on the plain. They dream no dreams, 
and see no apparitions. They dress, indeed, their children in black, and | 


keep them unwashed for fear, as they say, of theevil eye ; but 1 would as 
soon account for it by the common reason—custom. 


Extragdinary as this statement seems, the editor’s account of 
the political society (if we may use the term) of the Bedouins 
gives to his account of their religion undesigned confirmation. 
“ The political organization of the Bedouins is extremely interest- 
ing, for it gives us the.purest example of democracy to be found in 
the world.” . We would suggest to the editor that the Eskimo are 
as democratic as the Bedouins. Is the reason that, of the two 
elements of early aristocracy, the Bedouins lack one, the Eskimo the 
other? imo have superstition, but no property; the 
Bedouins property, but no superstition. The Eskimo Angakut is 
feared ; but he cannot obtain the power of a chief by accumulating 
property in his hands. The elective sheykh of the Bedouins has 
property; but (for lack of superstition) he has none of the sacred 
or ical power of the ri or early Greek or Scandinavian 
chief. This theory seems almost too neat to be true,and we should 
_ like to know the origin of the respect which the Bedouins pay to 
the members of certain families. 

The editor's interesting account of Arab horse-breeding we must 
leave to the criticism of specialists, of whom, in this branch of re- 
search, there are plenty. His account of the difficulties of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway is worthy of attention. Engineering 
diffculties engineers can face; but “the impossibility of making 
practical use of the railway, except in the temperate months,” is a 
more serious affair. No Jocal traffic, the editor says, is to be ex- 
pected. In three hundred miles there is but one village! The 
ruthless taxation” of the Porte prevents the nomads from leaving 

their wild life. 

We feel that a review can give but a faint idea of the varied 

interest of this book, It has matter for every reader. Here are 
humour, adyenture, sport, information about things that are to 


most people altogether unfamiliar. The volumes would be still 
more excellent if the author had printed more engravings from 
her sketches, 


THE MARTYR OF GLENCREE.* 


See ies of the spirit of Old Mortality would seem to 
have suggested to Mr. Somers the labour of the present narra- 
tive, which revives the tale of an atrocious and insane act that 
struck horror at the time, that was not defended or excused by 
any party, and has not been neglected or forgotten by history. 
It is a simple revival, so far differing from the deepening, enduring 
effects of the older Covenanter’s chisel. We do not recognize a 
passionate energy at work. To say that an historical novel is dull is 
no more than to say that the writer is not a great genius. And 
the reason of this is not far to seek, where an author neces- 
sarily approaches his eee in a different posture of mind from 
that fitting to the novelist as such. He has a pageof history to 
illustrate rather than a tale to tell; therefore it is due to himself to 

ve that he does not come unprepared to his task. Having primed 
Fimself, he is in a condition of mind to look down on his readers, 
and to assume an amount of detail necessary for their apprehension 
of the scene which would be superfluous in a narrative of current 
events. Todo this dramatically he throws a good deal of work into 
characters not interesting in themselves, but convenient instruments 
for infusing local colour. And he does this the more willingly as 
he finds that, while drovers, serving-men, and the like, gain pictur- 
esqueness by an antiquated dialect, his lovers recede from their van- 
tage ground in proportion as they use it. The best of historical novels, 
in fact, owe very little to their hero and heroine. Antique passion, 
whether in joy or grief, is so quaintly ffttered that the reader never 
forgets to console himself with the recollection that it all happened 
long ago; & consideration which also seems to weigh upon the 

or’s pen with a chilling influence. 

If dulness is the hereditary disease of the historical novel, Mr. 
Somers’s painstaking pages have a peculiarly plodding effect, from 
giving the reader the impression that the dialogue of which much 
of the volumes consists was all thought out and set down first in 

lish, and then translated into uncouth and, to Southern ears, 

iliar Scotch. The long sentences are like a book; the short 

ones in the broadest dialect. Thus from such exclamations as 
“ Ah! hoo often hae I looked at this sicht ” in one page, the Lady 
Martha in another to long sentences of print-English. “I 
no more doubt,” said Martha, “that this rage of despotism will 
pass away like a cloud than I doubt my own being ; than I doubt 
the powers of conscience in the hearts of men, or have lost my 
faith in the King of kings. The tiger will slake his thirst 
for blood and perish of his own surfeit.” These transitions from 
broad colloquialisms to fine English are more carefully guarded 
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against in the heroine of the piece, whose rank is humbler— 
Margaret, the victim of the terrible Drownings at Wigtown in 
Galloway ; but she is scarcely more real. The epithet “ queenly ” 
bestowed upon her by her compeers removes her into a world out- 
side the thoughts and expressions of the homely Scotch Covenanter’s 
life, where such a comparison would be neither natural nor con- 
genial, However,a young woman of eighteen who could bring 
down upon her—who almost courted—the vengeance of an armed 
tyranny must have had very remarkable points about her, and a 
power of speaking her thoughts above the common. So the reader 
acquiesces when Martha in alternate Scotch and English exclaims, 
“ What a sweet day we'll hae. Go on talking, Margaret, do; I 
could listen to you for hours.” To say the truth, the emotions 
of the reader are not much excited by the comings and goings, the 
fears, the loves, the perils of the personages of the story. 
The machinery is conventional and ill-managed. The needs of 
the plot compel people to act their parts badly. There is a feigned 
idiot who ought to excite suspicion and does not. The outlaw 
thrusts himself into unnecessary danger. Margaret, entrusted with 
a precious ring, leaves it lying about to be stolen, and so on. The 
tragedy itself is shortly told, and depends for its details on 
contemporary records. It cannot be other than startling and 
impressive. But even here the author interposes with a modernism 
strangely out of keeping. Amongst the mob of lookers-on were 
“ Arabs,” @e. street boys. A doom more strangely conceived or 
more ruthlessly cargied out cannot be imagined. That a Major 
of dragoons should have been the person to preside over the 
execution not only of an old woman, but of a young girl, by 
drowning, adds a sort of grotesque infamy of disgrace to the crime. 
As Hume ends the story in his cool unimpassioned way :—“ Major 
Winram, the officer who guarded the execution, again required 
her (Margaret Wilson) to sign the abjuration, and upon her re- 
fusal he ordered her instantly to be plunged in the water, when 
she was suffocated.” For this narrative Hume quotes Wodrow, 
whom ina note he pronounces a much better authority than Burnet. 
Such sanction would have been valued by the reader for some 
other statements and conclusions. Not having Wodrow or other 
contemporary authority within reach, we are dis to think 
that the holding a view of his own on the character of Claver- 
house is the real motive of Mr. Somers’s volumes, and this view 
is one in which he goes against received opinion. 

The chapter introducing Claverhouse to the reader is headed by 
a passage from Macaulay with which Mr. Somers takes a con- 
siderable liberty. The passage runs thus :— Pre-eminent among 
the bands which oppressed and wasted these unhappy districts 
were the dragoons commanded by John Graham of iisochemn. 
The story ran that these wicked men used in their revels to play 
at the torments of Hell. . . . The chief of this Tophet has left a 
name which, wherever the Scottish race is settled on the face of 
the globe, is mentioned with a peculiar energy of hatred.” Now, 
referring to the volume from which this passage is quoted, we find 
“the chief of this Tophet” described as “a soldier of distinguished 
courage and professional skill,” words which Mr. Somers thinks fit 
to omit. Macaulay would not have allowed courage to Claver- 
house without good cause, or if he could have helped it, “ An 
active and enterprising officer” are Hume's words. Scott had an 
eye fora brave man, and therefore a perception where courage 
was wanting. Claverhouse would never have excited his power of 
insight and analysis if he had been the weak character Mr. Somers 
here makes him :— 

The character of this Claverhouse, who was destined to pass like a 
meteor through the sky of Scotland in a stormy period, has been the 
subject of much study, and has been limned in the most various colours, 
from grimmest black to lightest aureole of chivalry. But he was in 
reality a much lighter person than either his foes or admirers have gener- 
ally conceived him. . . . Even as a soldier, which was his more proper 
profession, he had no record of any note . . . he had no comprehensive 
judgment of a battle or of anything else. One has to follow him as a mere 
Dragon-F ly flaring through the atmosphere, without any knowledge of it, 
but always winging steadily to the points where there seemed to be most 
prey and vainglory to himself, and at last going out, as at Killiecrankie, in 
a kind of victory that was a final and overwhelming defeat. 


In this passage Mr. Somers admits that Clayerhouse would have 
made a brave captain of horse in any age or country under superior 
officers; but this admission is nullitied in the scene in which 
he brings him face to face with his outlawed hero Hay, and in- 
dulges himself in subjecting him to a panic of fear. The scene he 
pictures certainly justities Claverhouse’s letter to his brother, the 
Sheriff Depute :—“ The rebel Hay made an attemp to assassinat 
me last night but completely failed in his desine” ; for Hay is repre- 
sented as tinding his way into his bedroom, pocketing one of his 
istols, and shrouding himself in the bed-curtains, there to await 
im. Claverhouse comes in, and, as he undresses after surveying 
himself in the glass and twisting his moustaches, indulges in soli- 
loquy of a character to rouse his listener's fellest rage, who presentl 
stalks forth and faces him. Claverhouse’s first impulse was to rus 
to the door, but Hay, flinging him back, says, “Sir, do not be 
more alarmed than becomes a man of honour.” COlaverhouse 
clutches back for his pistol, but, before he can fire, Hay has the 
muzzle of the one he carries almost in his enemy’s mouth. 
Claverhouse’s pi8tol drops, and on the instant Hay drops his. 
“ Claverhouse gasps a question with as much whispering breath as 
he could muster in his terror.” Hay whips out his om A and calls 
on him to draw and_defend himself. Claverhouse is “ motionless, 
and stares wildly round him.” “ Draw and fight, or by the heavens 
above us I will cut the head off your body where you stand,” ex- 
claims Hay, “the deed hanging on his words.” At this pinch 
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Claverhouse finds breath enough to cry out “Murder! assassins!” 
Hay advances upon him with the puint of his blade, when he remem- 
bers at the very nick of time that Margaret had warned him, “ Dinna 
lift the bluidy hand,” and escapes upon the approach of footsteps, 
contenting himself with crying “ Coward !” and striking his enemy 
in the face with the back of his hand. Regarding the matter 
from Claverhouse’s point of view, we do not see that the idea of 
assassination was out of place; but Mr. Somers talks of his 
* spreading tidings blazoned in all the scarlet colours of attempted 
assassination,” and recurs to it again and again; and not only does 
Hay boast that he could “ have slain the coward as easily as ever 
I struck down a wasp,” but Claverhouse himself permits the 
terror he was in to be wormed out of him in a subsequent inter- 
view with Lord Kenmure. Time brings its revenges, but we do 
not see that the suffering party gains anything in dignity or in 
its claims on our sympathy by representing its persecutor as a 
frivolous character liable to fears. ‘he two sides stand much 
more equally matched as Scott paints them—dogged enthusiasm 
supporting the one ; fatalism rendering a blind loyalty cruel 
and remorseless, on the other :— 


But, in truth, Mr. Morton, why should we care so much for death, light 
around us whenever it may? Men die daily; not a bell tollsthe hour, 
but it is the death-note of some one or other; and why hesitate to shorten 
the span of others or take over-anxious care to prolong our own? Jt is all 
a lottery..... When I think of death as a thing worth thinking of, itis 
in the hope of pressing one day some well-fought and hard-won field of 
battle, and dying with the shout of victory in my ears. That would be 
worth dying for; and, more, it would be worth having lived for. 


History compels us to make allowances which in cold reason seem 
over-strained. We see that party spirit tends to cruelty ; but such 
cruelty does not degrade the whole man, like the cruelty of selfish- 
ness and fear. 

Mr. Somers does not make Claverhouse a direct participator in 
the great scene of his story, but assumes that he was aware of the 
case. We extract some leading ges from it. After describ- 
ing the crowd that followed the victims from the tolbooth :— 


Presently they were seen issuing from the jail hand in hand, and hold- 
ing each a Bible, in the garb in which they were taken, but re- 
lieved ; clean, and modestly adorned, as they would have appeared on 
their own hearths... .. ‘The roughest of the multitude were hushed into 
breathless silence as they took their place in the line of procession between 
the hangman and the town sergeant. Neither surprise nor consternation 
appeared on either of the two faces ; their eyes never rose from the ground. 
.... Advancing along the river-side, the procession stopped where two 
heavy stobs of timber had been driven into the ground close on the brink of 
the flood, and coils of rope lay round them: Here the soldiers were formed 
into a wide semicircle, enclosing the prisoners, the officers of law, and the 
chief authorities. .... The two victims kave bowed down behind the stobs. 
‘They have read silently in their Bibles, have chanted lowly together some 
verses of a psalm, and have each in succession offered upa brief prayer. 
. .» . Winram as chief mili officer, and on the theory probably that 
the two women were engaged in Bothwell, Aird’s Moss, and other armed 
rebellions as indicted, and were thus in reality prisoners of war, gave all the 
commands. 

He orders the elder prisoner to be tied to one of the stobs and committed 
to the tide. Tied, the old woman is lifted down over the bank into the 
river, and pushed out by the halberts of the town sergeant and the constable 
to the utmost length of the cord bound round her frail body. She is soon up to 
the neck in water, and immediately in drowning agonies. Margaret Wilson, 
while in the act of being bound, is allowed to be the witnessof the help- 
less sufferings of her aged companion. Sheriff Graham seizes the opportunity 
of asking whether the sight does not frighten her, and bring her at the 
last moment to reason and submission? “It is not she,” replied the 
resigned and unbending maiden, “ but Christ that is suffering in her; the 
sight should frighten you more than it frightens me.” 


Margaret is then thrust in. Lifted off her feet by the tide, she 
falls backward and her head tosses wildly on the waves. i 
she gains her footing. At this moment a servant from her home 
rushes through the semicircle of soldiers and cries :— 


“Oh Margaret! dear Margaret! pray for the king.” The voice of Sandy 
with its home associations turned the eyes of Margaret on the faithful 
servant of her father. “Will ye no pray for the king, Margaret?” he 
asked, mae out his hands towards her with trembling eagerness. 
“T pray for the king as for all men,” was her reply. “She has said it! 
she has said it!” exclaimed Sandy with enthusiasm, as he turned and 
bent on his knee before Winram and the Sheriff. And shouts of “She 
agrees, she agrees! save! save her!” escaped at the same moment frum 
many of the onlookers. “Haul her out,” said Winram to the constables; 
and the half-drowned victim, on rising out of the water from this rude pro- 
cess, staggered and fell forward in a swoon on the bank. 


A scene of excitement among the spectators is then described :— 


“You agree to take the test and oath of abjuration?” said Winram, as 
soon as Margaret showed signs of returning sensibility. She looked to him 
with a grave and wistful look, but did not answer yea or nay. “ You must 
swear it,” he added, “or you must return instantly to the water. Do you 
swear it?” “Cruelmen!” she replied, slowly collecting all her energy of 
mind and py expression. “I’m weary o’ ye. Let me go to my 
Saviour and my Judge, by whom ye shall be judged.” “S’death! Unfor- 
tunate! She must go back into the tide,” hissed the Major, with bitter 
chagrin, and turning on his heel like one who had been smitten. “ Ye'll 
hae to tak’ anither drink wi’ the partans, my young leddy,” remarked the 
town sergeant, catching, with brutal humour, what he deemed the spirit of 
his superior, as the and he shoved the victim down into the tidal 
stream, now washing up on the bank; half-a-dozen halberds were again 
pointed at her head. A few dizzy steps and the limp and shivering figure 
of the virgin martyr was caught by the flood and sank under the swelling 
waves without a struggle. 3 

The event strikes the reader not only as a crime, but as an 
anachronism—a page taken by mistake out of some record of the 
second or third century. + connects it with recent times, 
what gives it a local natural =o @ country and a home amongst 
ourselves, as it were, is not the action or demeanour of the exe- 
cutioners, but the cause for which a young girl suffered such ex- 


tremities—a cause essentially Scotch. She died not for a d 
not for a belief appealing to the spiritual affections, but for a 
question of Church government; a question which still continues 
among her countrymen the source of all religious schism and dis- 
sension. Both maid and matron deserve better from their cause 
than the verses which Mr. Somers hymns to their praise. 
Margaret appears in a dream “with joy so great, with step so 
free,” with “that robe so white,” “that azure band so pure and 
bright”; and the matron in the same dream— 
giving a martyred saint’s commands: 
With the kind sense and sterling aims 
That mark below our Scotia’s dames. 


CARR’S ESSAYS ON ART.* 


A R. COMYNS CARR has for some time been known as an 
4VL admirable art critic, but his reputation has hitherto rested 
almost entirely on the skill with which he has criticized the 
form of art that finds expression in drawing and painting, 
Several things in the volume which he has just published prove 
that he is a critic of art in the widest and truest sense of the 
word, that in considering poetry he brings to bear on the subject 
as much appreciation and knowledge of beauty as he has given 
to other branches of art, and that he has thought much and to 
excellent ay so on the relations which properly exist between 
the different forms which the creative spirit of art assumes. The 
inclination and power to approach such a subject with so keen 
and wide a view are by no means too common, and it is matter 
for rejoicing that the excellent papers in which Mr. Carr’s possession 
of this faculty is exhibited Save tbien rescued from the comparative 
oblivion into which they must hay fallen if they had remained in 
the form of magazine articles. 

The opening essay of Mr, Carr's volume, “ The Artistic Spirit 
in Modern English Poetry,” illustrates in a marked degree the 
appreciation of which we have spoken :— 

Out of the company of poets who gave a voice to the early years of the 
present century, there is only one who has touched with any influence the 
chord that keeps poetry in sympathy with art. The genius of Keats pro- 
mised so much, that we are apt to forget that the achievement also was 
great, and, in regret for what was iost to us, to undervalue thestrength and 
beauty of what was actually given. And yet there is no man of the time 
whose work stands out more clearly as a thing of independent: invention, 
nor among the gifts granted to him was there any more noteworthy than 
that by which he apprehended the true relations of art and poetry. When 
the author of “ Endymion ” undertook to reshape for himself the material of 
his craft, recent revolt had brought tumult into the realm of verse, and with 
it an impatience of order and control. Poetry in its new birth was as yet 
only a spirit and emotion, eager, searching, and passionately free, but with- 
out a form to clothe and fitly express its soul. The dead, outworn form had 
but lately been cast away. There was no inclination to submit again to new 
bondage, even if there had been no other causes at work to disturb the 
serenity of verse; but linked to the purely poetic impulse, and partly con- 
trolling it, were other aims, political or humanitarian, which drew the poet 
from his place, and kept the spirit ever eager in the pursuit of vague ideals, 
Mr. Carr goes on to observe that “ poets had indeed undertaken 
strange burdens.” They were anxious to “ invade the social and 


political world with the keen perilous wetpon of impetuous. 


verse,” and the writer justly remarks that, as neither sculpture 
nor painting will lend itself to such an inappropriate task, so the 
attempt to undertake it with poetry is fatal to whatever influences 
poetry borrows from art. The arts of painting and sculpture have 
too much concern with physical nature to fly to “ aerial pil- 

images,” and, although it is not true that plastic art has no care 
or the burdens of the spirit, or that “ Greek art rejected energetic 
movement and shunned intensity of passion,” it is true that 
“plastic art can never forget physical beauty or take aught else in 
exchange.” ‘Chat is, of course, it should be true. The radical 
fault, it seems to us, of some contemporary ventures in art lies in the 
forgetfulness of the canon on which Mr. Carr justly insists. It 
is the cant of a certain school that the much-overrated quality of 
physical beauty has seen its last days in the service of art, and 
that henceforth the true artistic type will be that of “agonized 
spiritual expression”—in other words, lank and unhealthy dejec- 
tion. This, however, is wandering from Mr. Carr’s immediate 
subject. He goes on to observe that at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century poets wandered from “the worship of unchang- 
ing beauty ” into the region of philosophical ulation. 
The things of practical life and of the calm life of the 
imagination were confused, and, as a result, “much that 
was only of passing significance attached itself to the lasting 
qualities of highest poetry.” The writer goes on to point 


| out that the contemporaneous existence of any noble pictorial art 


might have had the best influence upon the poets of the day, 
but that no such pictorial art did exist, and that therefore “it be- 
comes interesting to trace out by what means, and through whom, 
verse was to work out its own salvation, and to note from what 
causes several of the great leaders of imagination were more or 
less shut out from the artistic influence.” 
This is a task of undoubted interest and value, and Mr. Carr 
brings to bear upon it much thought and much eloquent writing. 
will to some paradoxical state- 
ment that “ Byron, the most r of the century, probabl 
felt less than any of his fellows the v of the artistic shirit,” he 
proceeds to illustrate his meaning and prove the truth of what he 


* Essays on Art. By J. Comyns Carr. London: Smith, Elder, & 
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has said. Indeed, if Mr. Carr's idea of the highest artistic spirit 
is accepted, as we are convinced it should be, it becomes tolerably 
plain that Byron was but little influenced by it. It is obviously 
true that “in all the greatest of his writings which affect to be 
purely poetic, the motive is always romantic, the method brilliantly 
restless.” It is full of the tumult of existence without the repose 
following on that tamult, which both art and poetry should aim 
at expressing or indicating, and the high value of which in poetry 
Mr. Carr illustrates by a happy reference to the closing scenes of 
King Lear. Lest it should be thought from this insistence upon 
an ultimate repose that Mr. Carr has in a manner contradicted 
what he previously wrote as to the superstition got from Winckel- 
mann, that ak art rejected energetic movement, we will 
uote what he has to say on this matter in connexion with 
yron :— 

The true mission of poetry, no less than of art, is directed to this goal. It 
seeks to snatch beauty from out of the tumult of an existence controlled 
dy the laws of good and evil, and to crown her queen of a quiet land. 
In sculpture, this is done absolutely and literally. The figures carved for 
us by Greek artists are the figures of men and women, of living and sentient 
beauty, whose loveliness has been suddenly transfixed in a passionless 
dream. Sometimes in perfect physical repose, or in the performance of some 
simple duty of graceful limbs, but not less often in the full energy of excited 
action,—these figures nevertheless constantly keep firm hold upon the 
essential calm of art. In the very noblest specimens of Greek work that 
survive to us—the pediments of the Parthenon and its frieze, and the frieze 
of the Mausoleum—there is a full expression of energetic movement, and 
even of violent encounter. But the movement, witb its inexhaustible 
patterns of beauty, has outlived the passion that suggested it; and here, in 
the final shape given by art, it remains only as an added means of grace. 


From Byron the writer goes on to Shelley and Wordsworth, 
and, with as much critical skill and insight as in the case of 
Byron, shows how they, too, were “more or less shut out from 
the artistic influence.” It is extremely difficult, without copious 

uotation, to give any just notion of the manner in which Mr. 
arr fulfils his task, for his writing has that sense of harmony 
which he seeks for in his subject, and scarcely any sentence can 
be given separately without injury to its force and meaning. We 
may, however, note that, according to Mr. Carr, it was “ not 
through defect of artistic power, but by reason of his special de- 
votion to a chosen task, that Shelley was shut out from the 
uliarly artistic influence”; while he points out a “distinction 
tween the perfect tractability of Wordsworth’s genius and the 
supreme control which finally reduces the first emotions of sense 
to ordered expression. . . . The stillness is something inert 
and immovable, of sensibilities not quick to feel the changing 
ulse of things ; of a nature, in short, that has no passion to unite 
itself closely with the thing it loves.” It is not to be supposed that, 
in aiming at his special point, Mr. Carr fails in any way to appre- 
ciate the genius and beauties of the poets with whom he deals; 
but what we have just said as to the difficulties of quotation 
must serve as our excuse for not dwelling upon this. His opinion 
of Keats’s work and place among his fellow-poets is indicated in 
the opening of his essay, and we must leave readers to 
discover for themselves the admirable method in which he works 
out his conclusion. 

The first essay is followed by one on “ William Blake, Poet and 
Painter,” of whom Mr. Carr says that his “ madness is more in- 
‘structive than the sanity of many others.” Mr. Carr's admiration 
for Blake, if greater than our own, is very far from being indis- 
criminate, and his criticism is in pleasant contrast to the extrava- 

t praise which found expression when the collection of Blake's 
works was exhibited at the Burlington Club. One problem which, 
as far as we know, has never before been successfully solved, is 
handled by Mr. Carr with singular skill. Mr. Carr, having dwelt 
upon the power by which a | po ven “ within the strict limits of a 
craft that has only lines and colour for its symbols, is able to fix 
such a ful pattern as shall for ever keep imprisoned some 
secret of beauty,” goes on to say that it may well be asked why 
Blake's special — of ota | did not serve him in his poetry 
as well as in his painting. The poetry which the writer here 
refers to is not that of the Songs of Innocence or the Songs of 
Experience, but those strange, wild productions in whic 
“his utterances became a chaos” which Mr. Swinburne, 
with all his desire to do so, could not “reduce to order.” 
Mr. Carr's explanation is simple and satisfactory. He ob- 
serves that many people think the problem solved when they have 
said that Blake was mad, but that such an explanation, true as it 
may be in some sense, is not all that is wanted. He admits, and 
gives good reasons for admitting, that Blake’s design has generally 
to him a touch of what ina child is called childishness and in 
a man insanity; but, he adds, admitting so much does not 
explain “why the one faculty that he possessed should have 
8 so far in excess of the other, and to explain this it is 
necessary to consider again what has been called the morbid de- 
velopment of the artistic gift.” The explanation is found byMr. Carr 
in the fact that the poet has as much need of the logical faculty asof 
the imaginative gift, and that in Blake an originally weak logical 
Seoulty Sesame gradually weaker as his mind was bewildered 
_ that his poetical resources were quite unable to render. 

is want of power to range ideas in their intellectual order led 
him to substitute a “series of images for alogical sequence of ideas. 
He endeavoured, in fact, to use words as though they were dis- 
tinct i endowedwith sensuous form and colour.” This ap 
to us the only possible explanation of Blake’s wild vagaries in 
verbiage, and there is, no doubt, some truth in the author's state- 
ment that thus “we have in Blake the exact converse of 


the common failure of modern art.” The converse of Blake's 
own failure in poetry may be said to be found in the success 
with which in his illustrations to the Might Thoughts of Young 
he gaye sure and artistic expression to Young’s daring and yet 
feeble metaphors. Several examples of this are finely described 
by Mr. Carr, and we may select one asan instance. Where Young 
speaks with a fatuous vagueness of “ clustered woes,” Blake gives 
a tangible and terrible meaning to the words. “He actually 
presents the image of woes in humanform. Through the darkened 
air float strange islands of men and women, locked together in an 
agony of despair.” In Mr. Carr's essay on Blake we find various 
points with which to disagree—for instance, we cannot 
accept his assertion that “no painter has ever given in a higher 
degree the perfect unconscious freedom that Blake gives to his nude 
figures "—but, on the whole, we are inclined to think that the 
subject has not before been treated in so wide and so judicious a 
manner. 

We have spoken at such length of Mr. Carr's criticism of poetry 
in its relation to art that we cannot say as much as we should like to 
do of his criticisms which deal with art alone. To us one of the 
most interesting of his chapters is that headed “‘ Corot and Millet,” 
which, besides much pleasant and thoughtful discussion of 
the two painters who are its chief subject, has some valu- 
able remarks upon the growth of landscape-painting in general. 
It is more or less in connexion with this that the author 
skilfully draws a distinction between the work of Con- 
stable and that of Corot. In the works of the later painter 
“ the art is no longer dramatic; it no longer registers with impar- 
tiality the changing moods of the weather, taking the grave and 
the gay as they alternate in the actual world.” Corot sees the 
varying aspects of nature, not as they actually are, but rather 
through the medium of his own changing moods ; he “ invests the 
facts of scenery with particular sentiments,” suppressing in them 
everything that does not fit into his own emotion, and hence there 
cannot fail to be a certain imperfection in his work. In Millet’s 
paintings the author naturally finds various qualities which are 
more or less opposite to those of Corot, but, with the absence of 
any snatching at antithetical effect which is characteristic of his 
style, he does not say so in so many words. The whole chapter is 
marked by a fine and true appreciation of the requirements of land- 
scape painting, and, taken together with a previous one on the 
early Italian Masters, affords a fresh proof of the width of the 
critic’s view. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY.* 


Wily Life in a Southern County is perhaps even a more 
delightful book than The Gamekeeper at Home, which we 

reviewed not very long ago. It is most methodically arranged, and 
yet it is inevitably and perpetually desultory. When the naturalist 
takes his walks abroad, he cannot possibly stick to a given subject 
or follow out any preconceived train of study. His eyes are 
everywhere, above and about him—now watching the movements 
of the birds in the hedgerows, now tracing the cause of some 
stir in the grass, now glancing up through the canopy of 
budding foliage, and caught by some striking effect in the atmo- 
sphere, where the clouds are flitting across the sky. The 
author of Wild Life is at once the closest and the most catholic of 
observers. While nothing escapes him in the animate creation, he 
is also intensely interested in the phenomena of the atmosphere and 
the weather. He has the eye of an artist for picturesque effects, 
whether in the landscapes around him or in the heavens above. 
And then he has much to tell about the habits of the country people 
and their odd and primitive ways of thinking. It seems evident 
that he must have been bred up asa boy in that out-of-the-world 
neighbourhood which he Ssnetben so vividly. He must surely have 
lived the life of the farmhouse, and mixed with the easy familiarity 
of boyhood among the farmers and their shepherds and labourers. 
He must have dropped into the cottages to watch the old women 
busy at those old-fashioned industries which are now well nigh out 
of date and forgotten ; he must have listened to their simple gossip, 
and learned to know them as they really are. There is but one 
thing we could have suggested to him by way of making his book 
still more attractive—we should have been glad to be able to 
identify the precise localities of which he gives such engagin 
pictures. For there must always be an additional charm in su 
realism as has made “the Hanger” in White's Selborne a house- 
hold word to many an admirer of the old naturalist who has never 
been within hundreds of miles of Hampshire. But we can under- 
stand that some of the sketches, incidental as they are, might have 
been rather too easily identified by their originals, if the natives 
have begun to be addicted to literature. And we may well be 
content to take the book as it is given us, leaving to our fancy the 
localities of the scenes it describes. 

As for the old Roman encampment on the crest of the downs, 
from which, by way of introduction, we have a bird's-eye view of 
the land of promise, we know at least half-a-dozen very like it 
between the North Foreland and St. Albans Head, although 
possibly the author's site may lie still more to the westward. The 
character of these bare but graceful chalk slopes is very much the 
same everywhere. We have in our mind's eye at this moment the 
grasses and the wild-flowers that flourish under shelter on the 


* Wild Life ina Southern . By the Author of “The Game- 
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ridge; the floating veils of the passing storm-showers, drifting 
between sea and sky to the southward ; the springs bursting forth 
from the strata beneath, forming the stream whose course is 
marked through meadows and corn-fields by the willows and the 
alder-bushes that fringe its banks. But the venerable farmhouse 
that is christened “the Wick” is more ideal so far as our ex- 
perience goes. With its intinite variety of rural attractions, it is 
made a very paradise for wild animals of all kinds. Starlings and 
sparrows in noisy troops nestle in the stack-yard and the thatch 
of the out-buildings. Finches, fly-catchers, wrens, and tom-tits 

ild in the creepers that cling to the walls and hang in 
heavy masses under the eaves or over the chimney-stacks. 
The old-fashioned orchard, with its moss-grown fruit-trees, 
is vocal in the season with the melody of thrushes and 
blackbirds. The author carefully maps out the geography and 
hydrography of the place, until it all becomes as clear to us 
as if we had spent a summer with him there. There is the 
little meadow beyond the orchard, dear to the larks and the land- 

ils, There is the wild bit of rough pasture, with its tussocks of 
long tangled grass, fondly affected by the hares and the rabbits; 
and there are the darkened covered ways under the over-arch- 
ing hedgerows, where whole colonies of these rabbits have been 
burrowing from time immemorial, where the hedgehogs sleep 
through the noon-day under the roots of the trees, and where the 
wild flowers are alive with the bees and the butterflies. The birds 
of course have their favourite haunts, and the author remarks that 
they have likewise their favourite high roads. There are a couple of 
parallel hedges that lead from an adjacent ash copse to the orchard 
and their pet bit of meadow. One ot these hedges is comparatively 
unfrequented ; it is seldom built in, except by one of those robins 
who are in the habit of building promiscuously everywhere. But 
the other hedge is what he calls a regular caravan road. Instinct 
teaches the birds to make their approaches stealthily ; they gene- 
rally reconnoitre the ground rte taking a flight across 
the open; and even when they are by no means naturally 
timid, they invariably prefer travelling under cover. The very 
starlings, bold as they are, have a solitary ash-tree near the 
farmhouse which serves them as a watch-tower. They light 
there before descending on their settlements in the roof; and they 
cluster in the boughs for a noisy consultation before going on their 
morning foraging expeditions in the fields. That same caravan- 

ge, with a break where it abuts upon the homestead, is con- 
tinued on the other side. There again it lands the travellers in a 
meadow even more inviting and sequestered than the other. 
Great recesses, enclosed by impervious hedges, run zigzagging 
backwards among copses and osier beds. For there is an abun- 
dance of the water that birds delight in; there is something like 
a miniature lake winding among the willows and sedges; there are 
the beginnings of two or three crystal streams that meander in 
the shade of the densest cover. So you may find there almost any 
variety of birds’ nests; the water-hens and the dabchicks rear 
their broods under the rushy banks, while the solitary heron may 
be seen at his station on the weather-beaten branches of a blasted 
fir. Nay, as we are somewhat surprised to learn, a bittern had 
been shot there so recently as within the last twenty years. 

Given such an enchanting oasis in a thinly peopled country, 
with the knowledge and keen observation of the author, and 
it is easy to imagine how much he has made of it. Leisure 
he must have had, as well as an intense love of natural 
history, for he often of solitary watches during the 
dreamy languor of the summer afternoons. Seated on a stile 
or a , and keeping perfectly motionless, he either manages 
to escape notice or else the happy living things quickly re- 
assure themselves, as is often the case with the shyest and most 
timid of them. Thus the water-rats are scared by the slightest 
alarm, dropping rather than diving into the water. But they 
regain confidence almost as speedily as they lost it; and, if 
the watcher holds himself perfectly still, will come feeding or gam- 
bolling within a yard or two of him. Whatever the time of the 
day, he cannot sit long without seeing something to admire or to 
interest. Now it isa pair of rabbits at a game of play; now a 
field-mouse swinging itself from twig to twig, or bridging the 
bottomless abyss of a ditch by running along the lithe sucker of a 
bramble. Now it is a squirrel that makes a bolt up the nearest 
tree, carefully screening itself behind the stem, and working its way 
along the reverse side of the boughs. Nothing is too minute for 
the writer to notice; he has a word to say about the reasoning that 
directs the ants in their line of march—for he has proved entirely 
to his own satisfaction that their steering is no mere matter of 
instinct—and about the insects lurking under the ragged bark, that 
attract the various species of birds to feed on them. 

It is very difficult to give more than the vaguest idea of a 
volume so full of entertaining matter. It might be defined as 
a multum in parvo encyclopedia of country sights and country 
matters. The author is constrained to be incoherent and digressive 
almost in spite of himself, as one idea suggests another, and he is 
hurried away and aside in some train of association. For example, 
his remarks on the supply of the perennial waterpools on the bare 
chalk heights are exceedingly interesting (White, by the way, 
treated the same subject in his Natural History of Selborne), and so 
are his speculations as to how those ancient encampments were 
watered, when they might possibly be beleaguered for weeks at a 
time. Nor is there anything more picturesque in the book than 
the chapter where the author invites you to the vi church and 
takes you up the darkened stairease in the tower. The clerk is at 
work in the fields, and his wife has handed over the key and left 


the visitor to his own devices. Coming out of the bright sunshine, 
there is a sense of eeriness in the silent gloom of the lonely little 
building. As you mount you must look carefully to your feet, 
for the corkscrewed steps get narrower and more slippery, and they 
are half-buried under heaps of twigs. A swarm of jackdaws has 
settled in the crevices and choked gargoyles of the venerable tower ; 
and the author speculates on the modification of their habits that 
must have taken place when ecclesiastical edifices were intro- 
duced with Christianity. He remarks, too, on their own capa- 
city as architects, for they will always make choice of dry, 
but not rotten twigs, which may bend in the interweaving 
without breaking. From the gloom of the staircase we emerge 
into the bell-loft, where we are surprised with a warning to 
take heed how we lay hold of the ropes, should one of the 
bells chance to be tilted. Otherwise we may be suddenly 
jerked up to the ceiling, and precipitated down again through the 
worm-eaten flooring to be landed on the flags of the church far 
below. From the church, and the great broad gravestone in the 
churchyard where loaves of bread and alms used to be distributed 
to the poor of a former generation, it is an easy and natural transition 
to local superstitions, It seems that some of these still survive, 
and that people who are tolerably educated are more influenced by 
them than might easily be imagined. Here the book reminds one 
of some of the Breton legends. There are spots that seem to be 
haunted by supernatural apparitions, though these are only visible 
to the brute creation. There are bits on the roads that are Pace 
by the waggoners in fear and trembling, for the horses shy and work 
themselves into a lather, showing every symptom of intense alarm. 
Then there is a black dog who, like “ the spectre-hound of Man,” 
makes periodical appearances in particular localities ; and not un- 
frequently the horses in a pasture will be found jaded and sweating 
in the morning, as if, like Marmion’s charger at the village hos- 
telry at Yester, fairies had been riding them all the night. In 
short, open the book where you may, you cannot fail to find some- 
thing attractive ; and, as it is impossible to dv it reasonable justice 
in a review, we can only recommend our readers to procure it. 


HINTON’S ESSAYS.* 


—— late Mr. Hinton appears to have been one of those persons 
whose living conversation makes an impression more or less 
out of proportion to their power of expressing themselves in 
writing. Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, whose own work has amply 
earned him the right to be a judge of apy competence, 
introduces these essays to us as the work of a born philosopher, 
and seems to suggest that Mr. Hinton, if he had lived longer, might 
have brought some notable contribution to the settlement of the 
vexed problems of modern speculation. Such is not exactly the 
notion we should have derived from the simple perusal of these 
essays and fragments. They strike us as proceeding from an inge- 
nious, earnest, and unprejudiced mind, except so far as there may 
be an unconscious bias against commonplace opinions. The per- 
vading temper is also truly philosophical. There is a constant 
refusal to be put off with superficial conventions, a readiness to 
try and accept, if upon trial it seem good, unfamiliar modes of 
thought. Still more marked is the intimate conviction, which, 
however, is more carried out in the field of ethics than insisted on 
in pure speculation, that whatever a man is to know to any good 
purpose he must see for himself, and not believe on authority or 
report. But these qualities, excellent as they are, do not suffice to 
make a leader in philosophy. And the various pieces here col- 
lected hardly bear on the face of them the evidence of such powers 
of construction and combination as are needed for abiding 
work. We find repeated illustration and discussion of certain 
dominant ideas, but no continuous development. And of criticism 
there is an almost entire absence. Mr. Hinton was apparently too 
much in earnest to be critical; we should say, though it may sound 

oxical, too much in earnest to walk safely in philosophical 
inquiries. The satisfaction he went forth in search of was moral, 
not intellectual. Disinterested even to excess in one sense, his 
habit of mind was over-weighted with a special interest in another. 


His writing shows hardly a trace of the pure curiosity of specula- . 


tion, and little, if anything, of delight in dialectics as a fine art. 
Least of all does he seem to think of forcing conviction on the 
reader. His essays are in very truth what many things written 
for effect have professed to be, solitary meditations. The love of 
triumph in argument, the importation of the strife for victory into 
the search for truth, is no doubt a weakness and a source of 
danger ; yet it is good in some ways for a philosopher not to be 
without his share of it. He is forced to imagine a possible oppo- 
nent, to consider whence attack may come, and to sound his own 
weak points in advance. One who is simply filled with ideas of 
whose value he is persuaded, and thinks of nothing but laying them 
before the world to be taken up by those who may be like-minded, 
and ultimately by mankind at large, is not troubled with these 
apprehensions, @ precautions of a combatant do not occur to 
him, and he may fall into obvious errors which a touch of self- 
interest would have led him to avoid. Something of this, we 
think, happened in the present case. 

We have said that Mr. Hinton’s attraction to philosophical 
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problems was almost wholly from the moral side. The task of 
modern philosophy presented itself to him as the framing of an 
explanation of the world in accordance with modern scientific 
ideas, which should at the same time be a justification. This 
result was to be obtained by calling in the emotions to interpret 
the data of intellect, as the intellect is called in to interpret the 
data of sense. Mr. Hinton’s way of thinking takes its stand on 
this as the capital point of philosophic method ; Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson approves, and ionekation that for having discovered it 
Coleridge will one day be esteemed our greatest as ee lg The 
discovery appears to us of extremely doubtful value. It is not 
made clear in any part of Mr. Hinton’s essays what this process 
of higher interpretation is, or how its results are to be verified. 
The only argument for its legitimacy is that, since the information 
of the senses notoriously requires to be corrected by the under- 
standing, we might expect @ priori that the conclusions of the 
understanding oa require further correction by something 
else ; and the only poy a for the correction to come from is 
that of the emotions. But the argument seems to go too fast; 
for how can we that the result of this second order, 
of correction will itself not be faulty? Are we to as- 
sume, because there are no obvious means of amending it, 
that no amendment is possible or desirable? That is precisely 
the assumption which used to be made in science as regards the 
first crude interpretations of sensible experience, and it is still 
made by ye pases declaimers in psychology as regards their crude 

i of introspective consciousness. “Te on the other hand, 
we allow that the version of the world given to us by the refine- 
ment of emotioy” upon intellectual results does or may stand in 
need of correction, we are left in a state of suspense in which we 


__ have no power of measuring even the extent of our ignorance. It 


is of little use to summon the emotions to redress the balance of 
the intellect if we do not first know that they are themselves 
duly adjusted. But this is precisely the difficulty which, in 
Mr. Hinton’s view at any rate, set us discussing the matter at all. 
If it is said that human emotions are facts, and that no theory 
of the nature of thingsand the human mind can be accepted which 
fails to explain this as well as other classes of facts, we under- 
stand what is meant. Emotion bears witness to itself, and its 
witness is most important. But we cannot understand making it 
a judge, much less establishing an appeal to it from the under- 
standing. Such a phrase as “emotionally ignorant” involves a 
false analogy or pay upon words. A man in our presence has a 
toothache. Mr. Hinton says that this fact affects our intellect 
and our emotions, if both are normal, in definite ways. Our know- 
ledge that the man has a toothache is a “true response” to facts 
on the part of intellect; and on the part of emotion also there is a 
“true response” to the same fact. Mr. Hinton does not say what ; 
but we — a _—— of sympathy and desire to relieve the 
man’s pain if we can. is way of speaking appears to us to con- 
fuse the literal and meta) horieal sense of Sethe or else the word 
true is to be loosely taken in both cases; and “ true response” 
means the response of a normal and healthy mental constitution. 
But then we are not much advanced towards defining either what 
are the conditions of such a constitution or by what marks it may 
be known. There is one analogy, indeed, of great importance, 
which is touched upon by Mr. Hinton, but not so distinctly used as 
it might have been. A healthy appetite finds out what is good 
for the body and how much ; it is ready with a “ true response to 
facts” in Mr. Hinton’s meaning. Rules of diet and exercise are, 
strictly speaking, for the sick. But, the conditions of life being 
what they are, the ideal state of health in which rules are super- 
fluous is attained by very few. So there is sucha thing—wher- 
ever it comes from—as a healthy moral sense. The man who 
this has the “true response to facts” in the region of 
conduct. He does the right thing and in the right way, just as 
the healthy man eats wholesome food in wholesome quantities and 
—— But the moral sense, like appetite, is subject to in- 
ity and disease; hence morality has to some extent to be 
learnt, and is even conceived as a body of rules. Again, it is to 
be observed that man, as a moral agent, is dependent on his intellect 
for giving him a correct of facts to go upon, as the health 
7 appetite in the body must be correlated with healthy senses. 
smell or taste failed, the appetite would have no warning against 
unwholesome viands. If judgment fails, the moral sense has no 
ing against the mischievous nature of acts thatmay be prompted 
by good motives. Hence it is as much a moral duty to cultivate 
judgment as it is a physical duty (if we may use the term) to 
keep the senses in order. But this intellectual side of morality, 
bem the hardest to perceive and most troublesome to bear in 
mind, is constantly overlooked. And immense mischief is the 
result; as we may see by reflecting that to this cause must be 
ascribed almost all the evil that has been done by sincere perse- 
cutors and misguided philanthropists. Very few persons under- 
stand that there is a point at which ignorance, especially self- 
confident ignorance, becomes morally culpable. And moralists do 
very little to teach this necessary doctrine; partly, we suppose, 
because it is unpopular. We do not find that Mr. Hinton has 


a to say of it. 

erhaps considerations of this kind will not lead us very far in 
a of ethics. But they give us one conclusion of some prac- 
tical value—that morality does not consist in specific knowledge, 
but in an organized habit acting upon knowledge. The statement 
is ancient enough, but bears a good deal of repeating. Makin 
people virtuous does not mean telling them w $ is tight and 
wrong, but so training their moral powers that they may leave the 


knowledge of right and wrong better than they found it. Here 
we come round to a view enforced, rather inartificially but with 
real power, in various passages of Mr. Hinton’s writings. He puts 
it in an almost paradoxical form, denying that the outward act has 
any moral quality at all. The scholastic distinction between 
formal and material rightness would have enabled him to conform 
a little more to the common uses of speech. 

Having thus far commented on Mr. Hinton’s way of thinking, 
we shall try to collect in a short form the philosophical and ethical 
ideas put forth in the course of the volume. This appears to be 
worth doing, because no consecutive statement of them is to be 
found in the book itself, and because Mr. Hinton’s opinions, even 
where one is least able to accept them, are always suggestive. As 
we apprehend it, then, the outline of his theory of the world is 
somewhat as follows :— 

Knowledge comes only by the correction of ignorance, which is 
itself knowledge in the making ; and learning proceeds by necessary 
revolutions. 

As the work of sensation is enlightened by the understanding, 
the work of the understanding is enlightened by the emotions. 

Science reveals to us that man is of one substance with nature, 
and emotion interprets the revelation by showing us nature as of 
one substance with man. The scientific view of man’s place in the 
world, rightly considered, brings with it not the degradation of 
man, but the exaltation of man’s conception of nature. It is not 
the spiritual life of man that is abolished, but the supposed lifeless- 
ness of the natural world. 

The imperfection of man’s estate consists in free-will, which is 
not a power but an impotence. What we call free-will is the 
failure of the perfect law from which right action freely and neces- 
sarily proceeds. 

Miracles are analogous to free-will, and are also to be conceived 
as a negation or void part in the general order; they are conces- 
sions to human weakness, and may be said in school-terms to con- 
sist in a withdrawal of the “ordinary concourse” by which all 
things are regularly maintained. 

Righteousness is not in actions, but in the true correspondence 
of the emotions to the facts presented to them. Selfishness is not 
a positive following of self; but, like free-will, a lack or incapacity. 
It isa moral blindness or non-vegard to the claims of others which 
call on the emotions for their fitting answer. 

The specific rules of morality are external ordinances of social 
policy and discipline ; the only real moral commandment is to Jive for 
others, and there is no peace till this be fulfilled. It is a vain thin 
to dream, as ascetics do, that mortifying oneself will serve instead. 
The only true dying to self is in and through living for others. 

So far our aphoristic version of James Hinton; we believe not 
an unauthentic one, though we have taken a few liberties with 
his language. The crowning ethical doctrine of living for others 
may seem to carry altruism to the height of paradox. It is 
startling to be told that there is really no reason why a man 
should do anything for himself. But the gravest objection to 
the doctrine, to our mind, may be put in the equally paradoxical 
form that it does not go far enough. For it is to te considered 
that in bidding a man to live for others we imply the separation 
of self from others as something given and allowed. Now in this 
separation there is already the root of selfishness, the very mis- 
chief which it is sought to extirpate. The answer is at once 
suggested, Who then are others that I should live for them? Self 
and others once given to choose between, self would seem at 
least as good to live for. It appears to us that on this point the 
Greeks had the root of the matter, and that modern moralists 
have greatly erred. It is neither for ourselves nor for others that 
we are to live, but for the commonwealth of which they and we 
are part; which, according to one’s means and the matter in hand, 
may be a family, a city, a nation, or mankind. It will avail 
nothing to outrage self with the ascetics, nor can we cast it aside 
with Mr. Hinton; the true aim of morality is to merge it in a 
higher unity where the difference of self and others disappears. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has translated a mystical apologue from the 
Persian, which perhaps may not lose its significance by being 
turned from the uses of theological metaphysics to those of 
social ethics. It runs thus:—“‘ One knocked at the Beloved’s 
door; and a voice asked from within, Who is there? and he 
answered, Itis I. Then the voice said, This house will not hold 
me and thee. And the door was not opened. Then went the 
Lover into the desert, and fasted and prayed in solitude. And 
after a year he returned and knocked again at the door. And 
again the voice asked, Who is there? and he said, It is Thyself! 
and the door was opened to him.” 


VIXEN.* 


ISS BRADDON has written three volumes—three long 
volumes, containing more than one thousand pages, and 
closely printed pages, too—and has not given her readers the en- 
joyment of a single criminal, or even of a single crime. There is, 
to be sure, a certain Captain Winstanley, who, if there is a villain, 
must be looked upon as the villain of the story. But “ against him 
nothing could be said, unless it were some dark hint of a gambling 
transaction at a fast and furious club, some vague whisper about 


* Viren. A Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
3 vols. London: John and Robert Maxwell. 1879. 
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the mysterious appearance of a king at écarté.” He does, indeed, 
propose to the heroine; and, when he is refused by her, he marries, 
we must admit, her mother for her money. But then he does not 
poison his wife,mor does he even beat her. Though he is certainly 
mean, yet he does not in the course of the three volumes do any- 
thing which could raise either dark hints or vague whispers. 
How, then, the reader may with reasonable wonder ask, does 
the author manage to fill her book? Without criminals it might 
be expected that her volumes would stand as empty as the cells 
of the gaol of a county town where there is a Maiden assize. 


‘ She falls back upon a duke and a duchess, upon lords and ladies, 


and country gentlemen whose rent-roll is so large that they might 
with good reason hope some day to receive a title. We were so 
pleased with these great people that we really scarcely missed our 
old friends the murderers and forgers. It was not, indeed, till we 
reached the end of the story that we first became aware of their 
absence, When once we began to consider the matter carefully we 
were ready to admit that a duchess may really be almost as agreeable 
company as a poisoner, and that in the society of a lord we can 
manage to avoid being dull, even though we are deprived of the 
company of a forger. Let Miss Braddon only go on in this most 
respectable course, and we shall yet have the pleasure of seeing her 
books given away as prizes in a school for young ladies. 

In one way they are already most suitable for such a purpose. 
There is in them such a display of varied learning as is scarcely to 
be seen anywhere out of a ladies’ school, save, perchance, in the 
examination papers of the London University. tt is not merely 
that the author has French at her fingers’ ends, and can write 
of a trainante voice and a tapestry portidre, though even out of 
this a certain useful exercise might be got. As, for instance, it 
might be asked, why does she write tvaimante, and not ¢rainant ? 
The answer of course would be, to agree with the French for voice, 
which, though not expressed, may be looked upon as implied. It 
would not do to go on and ask why Miss Braddon does not give 
either the French for voice or the English for trainanie? for to 
that question probably no answer could be returned. But to 
drag in French is too common in English stories to excite our 
admiration. We are, in spite of work done in the colleges for 
women at Cambridge, still astonished to find any woman so fami- 
liar as Miss Braddon evidently is with the learning of the ancients. 
For instance, she describes the death of a very silly lady who all 
her life had thought more of dress than of anything else, and whose 
chief regret in dying seemed to be that she could not live to 
provide her daughter's trousseau. “Her last hours,” we are 
told, “ were as and reasonable as those of Socrates.” 
Why Socrates? we ask. Why must the author go back all 
those hundreds and hundreds of years before she can find any 
one to whom she can compare this poor, silly woman, whose 
dressmaker's bill amounted to 1,764/. 14s. 6d.? Why could she 
not have gone for her comparison to the last hours of Mrs. 
Trimmer, or of Mrs. Hannah More, or of Mrs. Mangnall? Have 
none of her own countrywomen had calm and reasonable last hours 
that she must fall back on this man, this heathen, and this Greek, 
whose wife, with all her faults, never, we may be sure, owed her 
dressmaker a single sixpence ?>—a drachma, we mean, with many 
apologies to Miss Braddon. With Latin literature she would 
seem to be scarcely less familiar than with Greek. “ Your modern 
Medeas,” she says, “are such poor creatures —loathsome as 
Horace’s Canidia, but without her genius or her power.” We are 
somewhat perplexed to remember how the genius of Horace’s 
Canidia was displayed, but it is nevertheless pleasing to find that 
a female writer is as familiar with the name as with those of 
Medea and Socrates. Next she flies off to the Holy Land, and 
here, while she shows off her familiarity with the sects of the Jews, 
in the-same breath she displays her knowledge of the terms of 
Greek philosophy. The Duchess’s only child, Lady Mabel—her 
surname we forget—“ would have liked,’ we read, “her small 
world of admirers, an esoteric few, the salt of the earth, literary 
Essenes.” Our author leads us next into the early history of our 
own country. Her hero had “a face that would have looked well 
under a lifted helmet—such a face as the scared Saxons must have 
seen among the bold followers of William the Norman, when 
those hardy Norse warriors ran amuck in Dover town.” Too 
captious a critic might perhaps object to this that at the time of 

illiam the Norman the lifted helmets were not known, and 
that, even if they were, at such a scene as that which Miss 


. Braddon describes they would have been carefully closed. 


But a more generous reader will be full of admiration of the 
great display of exact learning. In the first place, it is no small 
feat to have brought Saxon and Norse warriors, Dover town, and 
the customs of the Malays all into one sentence. Then, too, we 
admire the historical knowledge which enables the author to avoid 
the battle of Hastings, and to go to Dover. Had she represented 


. the Saxons as scared at Senlac, it would have shown not alittle 


reading ; but to bring in Dover town is a surprise to every one. 
No doubt on the margin of many a copy of her novel will be 
written opposite Dover by her female + aie Qu. Hastings ? 


_ Those, however, who know the author better will feel sure 


that she is right, and that it was not only at Hastings that there 
was fighting. In another part of her story we find an Irish 
nobleman, who was visiting in Hampshire, talking to a lady of 


_ “that old Sassenach Forester that we saw sitting in the winter sun 


drinking his noon-day pint.” We cannot certainly boast of any 
go intimacy with the Irish nobility. We should nevertheless 
surprised to find that one who spent almost all his time in 


England should think it needful when in England, and speaking | 


to an English girl, to call a labourer a Sassenach. We are 
however, that he calls a pot of beer “a noon-day pint,” 
Braddon, who delights in the meridian sun, would ‘herself, we 
believe, have called it his meridian draught. 

We have not even yet come to the end of our author's learni 
She thus describes in one place the contents of some book- 
shelves:—Livy, Gibbon, Hume,- Burke, Smollett, Plutarch, 
Thompson. Why among “ these sages,” as she calls them, does 
she place Thompson? Smollett ranks, no doubt, asa not by 
his Roderick Random, or his Peregrine Pickle, but by his History o 
England, But Thompson, who is he? Is he Thomson the poet? If 
so, she does not spell his name right. Whoever he is, he seems 
almost as much out of place as Socrates. In art as well as in lite- 
rature, Miss Braddon has much to tell her readers. From her the 
will learn that Paul Veronese was famous, Titian adorable, an 
Rubens world-renowned. They will learn, too, that in their pic- 
tures hanging on the walls of Lady Southminster’s ball-room there 
was ‘ideal beauty looking down with art’s eternal tranquillity 
upon the whisk and whirl of actual life.” Such a sentence as 
this recalled us at once from a comparison into which we had 
been led between the epithets she applies to these three famous 
painters and those which the Daily News, the Standard, and 
the Daily Telegraph, with less modesty, apply to them- 
selves. We have not space to follow her from the arts to 
the sciences, though in these, too, she is evidently deeply versed. 
We must, however, notice one passage which is interesting in an 
astronomical point of view. “The sun,” she writes, “has hidden 
himself behind grey clouds, cold winds are springing up from 
the bitter east, the birds have left off singing, the land- 
scape has lost its charm. We plod on drearily, and can 
see no Pole Star in life’s darkening sky.” How, we may ask, 
should there be any possibility of seeing either the Pole 
Star or any other star? The sun had only hidden himself and 
had not set. Besides, so long as we know that the wind is in 
the east, what need is there of the Pole Star to tell us which is the 
north? It is not often that we can catch Miss Braddon thus 
tripping. Perhaps we might object to her descriptions of nature 
when she speaks of a bat as melting into the woodland darkness, 
or oak-trees as lying ready for barking in late October. Bats never 
melt, and oak-trees, so far as our experience goes, are always 
barked when the sap is rising. We might also ask how “ wintry 
hibernation ” differs from all other kinds of hibernation? We are 
puzzled also in one of her finest passages. In describing the death 
of the lady who ran up the milliner’s bill and died like Socrates, 
she says:— The light had burned low in the socket; and who 
shall re-illumine that brief candle when its day is over?” Who, 
indeed, we may ask can ever re-illumine any candle, whether brief 
or not, that is burned down in the socket? She does not manage 
her metaphors judiciously. She mixes them too much. She 
is far safer when she is content with simply swelling out a 
common phrase, and making much out of nothing. Thus 
on one occasion she wishes to say that, at a dinner party, the 
ladies did not leave the dining-room till half-past nine. But such 
language as this, which does well enough for every-day life, 
scarcely suits a table at which were seated an Irish nobleman and 
an English commoner who had 15,000/. a year, and was engaged 
to the only child of a duke at the same time that he was in 
love with the heiress to 5,000/. or 6,0001. a year. So the author 
writes, with greater propriety, “the ladies rose to depart when the 
silvery chime of the clock struck the half-hour after nine.” How 
happy, too, is the description of an afternoon tea when the Duke's 
daughter, the Irish nobleman, and the English heiress were pre- 
sent! “Mrs, Winstanley was meres happy in ofliciating at her 
gipsy table, where the silyer tea-kettle of Queen Anne’s time was 
going through its usual spluttering performances.” Such language 
as this is in happy keeping, not only with the aristocratic party 
that was assembled, but also with the silver tea-kettle itself. —_ 

But we are so lingering over Miss Braddon’s not unusual per- 
formances that we are scarcely leaving ourselves space to de- 
scribe the plot of the story. The heroine is Miss Violet Tempest, 
commonly called Vixen. She was remarkable—at least, she 
seemed so to us, who in real life know little of heroines—as having 
a white column that supported a tawny head. The white column 
was, of course, her neck. Her head was tawny, as her rippling 
hair was of a warm amber. We like her best in the following 
passage :— 

Black was flattering for Vixen’s auburn hair also. Though her indifferent 
eye rarely glanced at the mirrored walls, she had never looked lovelier. A 
tall graceful figure, in billowy black tulle, wreathed with white chrysan- 
themums; a queen-like head, with a red-gold coronal; a throat like an 
ivory pillar, spanned with a broad black ribbon, fastened with a diamond 
clasp ; diamond stars in her ears, and a narrow belt of diamonds round 
each white arm. 


She was in love with her neighbour, Mr. Roderick Va.drey, who 
at Oxford had pulled stroke in what Miss Braddon, with a need- 
less affectation of slang, calls the Varsity boat, was famous 
for his biceps, and had 15,000/. a year. He was no less in 
love with Violet; but, to please his mother and to amuse 
the reader with nearly three volumes, in which love goes all 
crooked, he proposed to his cousin, the only daughter of the 
Duke. Matters become delightfully complicated. Violet’s 
widow mother, the lady who, after paying her milliner, died 
like Socrates, married the wicked Captain, who had first 
roposed to Violet and been scornfully refused. Next the Irish 


iam. Lord Mallow, pe to Violet, who refuses him also, 


as she loves no one but Most fortunately, this good- 
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natured nobleman at once falls in love with the Duchess’s daughter, 
and runs away with her on the very day that had been fixed for her 
wedding. Roderick, having thus gone as far as any man could be 

to go to please his mother, suddenly finds his virtue re- 
warded by the elopement of this young lady who pleases only her- 
self. And yet her mother was a duchess, while Roderick’s was 
only the second daughter of anearl. Such inconsistencies as these 
must be looked for, we fear, even in the ranks of the highest aris- 
tocracy. Roderick, of course, marries Violet ; and, what with his 
biceps, her tawny head, and the 23,000/. a year that they had 
between them, they make an unusually interesting young couple. 
They are still both alive, we are glad to learn. When their end 
does come, their last hours, we trust, will be as calm and reasonable 
as those of Socrates and of the lady whose milliner’s bill amounted 
to 1,764/. 148. 6d. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


YHE history of Cardinal Mazarin’s Ministry is a very important 
one, and it has received the attention it deserves from able 
writers both at home (MM. Bazin, Henri Martin, and Gaillardin) 


| principal ones are fully described. The obituary of distinguished 


travellers and writers is followed by two alphabetical indices, one 
of persons and the other of places. 


M. Francisque Bouillier (5), author of several metaphysical 
works, has for a long time endeavoured to bring about a 
federation of the numerous literary and scientific societies 
which exist in France. Ile tells us that when, in 1857, 
he discussed his views before the Institute, in an address 
subsequently published, he was sharply called to order by 
the then Minister of Public Instruction, M. Rouland, who 
accused him of meddling with questions on which the Go- 
vernment alone had the right to express an opinion. This 
singular argument did not seem conclusive to M. Bouillier, and, 
after having stated his objections to the “ Grand-master of the 
French University,” he resolved upon making a direct appeal to 
the public. Such is the origin of the little volume before us, 
which we recommend to our readers on account of the interesting 
facts it contains, independently of the views maintained by the 
author. M. Bouillier shows that a certain connexion always 
existed between the principal scientific societies established in 
provincial towns and the great Paris academies, such as the 


| Académie Frangaise, the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 


and in Germany (MM. Ranke and Heilmann). With regard to this | 


rt of French history, however, documents still exist which 

ve not as yet been turned to any account; and M. Chérue, 
to whom we are indebted for several excellent works, amongst 
others an admirable edition of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs, has managed 
to compose two volumes on the minority of Louis XIV. (1) which 
are full of the most interesting details. The sources from which 
his materials have been derived are chiefly the correspondence 
and carnets, or memorandum-books, of the Cardinal himself. 
Some of Mazarin’s letters are already in print, and the first 
volume of a complete collection of them was published by the 
French Government a few years ago; but the great bulk are still 
unpublished, and the information furnished by these MSS. 
has enabled M. Chérue to throw much light on the cha- 
racter of the Cardinal's foreign policy. As for the carnets, some 
readers may perhaps remember that Cousin devoted to them a 
series of salkdes in the Journal des Savants for the year 1854; 
but the only incident upon which he dwelt was the struggle 
of the Minister with the cabal of the Jmportants, whereas M 
Chérue shows that they are still more valuable as regards the 
campaign of 1644 conducted by Condé and Turenne. These two 
volumes must be regarded heneeforth as indispensable to a 
right knowledge of the reign of Louis XIV. between the years 
1642 and 1648. 

Dr. Dindliker’s History of Switzerland has just been translated 
into French by Mme. Jules Favre (2), and published with an in- 
troduction from the pen of her husband. It is essentially a school- 
book; and we must not therefore expect from it more than a sum- 
mary embodying the results of larger works. A chronological 
synopsis and a good map of Switzerland complete the volume. 


Viscount d’Haussonville, although still a young man, signs 
himself ancien député; from which it would seem that he oe 
retired from the political arena, and given himself up to 
literary pursuits. Perhaps we ought to be thankful that the author 
of the Etudes biographiques no longer lives in the atmosphere of 
politics ; for his leisure is turned to excellent purpose, and he 
seems disposed to claim the literary inheritance left by M. 
Sainte-Beuve. The “Monday-critic” himself had already some 
years ago drawn the attention of Viscount d’Haussonville. The 
four sketches collected together in this duodecimo (3) were 
likewise contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and they 
strike us as very impartial estimates of the distinguished cha- 
racters they introduce to our notice. The chapter on Michelet is 
ially worth attention, and it supplements the striking notice 

composed by M. Gabriel Monod. 
(4) 


The second series of Messrs. Hachette’s Année géoyraphi 

is continued by two writers who have religiously followed the tra- 
ditions of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. The introductory pages of 
the volume are taken up by considerations on the progress made 
in cartography since the days when the Cassinis published 
their map of France. That work marked the transition from 
the old to the new method; it was good of its kind, but it 
had hardly been issued when it was regarded as insuflicient, and 
arrangements were made for the preparation of another map on a 
much larger scale, the elements of which were derived from 
sources at once more scientific and more precise. Geography has since 
those days made rapid progress, and has undergone a thorough 
revolution, thanks to men such as MM. Himly and Reclus. A 
complete enumeration of all the prmetie vn | works published 
during the year 1878 would fill a large volume. MM. Maunoir and 
Duveyrier have accordingly been obliged to notice only the most 
important; but we believe that the list is very nearly complete. 
The titles of the books or articles are given in extenso, a the 


(1) Histoire de la France lant la minorité de Louis XIV. Par A. 
Chérue. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(2) Histoire dela Suisse. Par le Dr. Diindliker. Traduite en Frangais par 
Mme. Jules Favre. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
(3) Etudes biographiques et litt’raires. Par le vicomte d’Haussonville. 
Paris: Lévy. 

(4) L’ Année géographique. 2¢ série. Vol. 2. Par MM. Maunoir et H. 

veyrier. Paris and Louden: L. Hachette & Co. 


lettres, and the Académie des Sciences. M. Bouillier’s scheme 
of federation will no doubt be regarded by many critics as a 
return to the principle of centralization now so generally con- 
demned on the other side of the Channel; but this is hardly in 


itself a sufficient answer to an argument showing its practical 


advantages, 


The first Industrial Exhibition opened in Paris took place 
ninety years ago. The specimens offered to the curiosity of the 
public scarcely filled a small wooden structure erected in the 
courtyard of the Louvre, and a modest catalogue of twenty-four 
pages sufficed for the list of articles exhibited. It is curious to 
note the idea which had suggested the scheme to the French 
Directory. Twenty silver medals and a gold one were to be given 
to the manufacturers “ who had dealt the most fatal blow to 
English industry.” Times have changed since the Exhibition of 
1798; and whilst the proportions of the buildings devoted to 
exhibitors in Paris, London, Vienna, and Philadelphia make one 
smile at the idea of the courtyard in the Louvre, the test of 
success now required from manulacturers is not so barbarous in its 
nature. It is remarkable that the idea of giving an international 
character to Exhibitions was first suggested in 1847 by French 
economists, but was almost universally scouted as being 
Tuinous to French industry. Protection was then the order of 
the day, and the merit of having altered that state of things 
belongs to England. The above reflections will be found in a 
useful book published by M. de Molinari (6), which, as the title 
sufficiently shows, is a description of the share which the several 
nations of the civilized world have taken in the last international 
gathering at the Trocadéro. The chapters of this little work were 
: os first place contributed as separate articles to the Journal des 

ébats. 


If the French Republic has still difficulties and dangers to 
surmount, it is certainly not for want of advisers. A good-sized 
library could easily be formed of the schemes, plans, and theories 
which have been published during the last few years on the duties 
and rights, the use and uselessness, of the Senate, the magi 
tracy, and the army. We have now to mention a fresh work (7) 
in which M. Lourdau discusses the position and constitution of the 
first two bodies just mentioned. The Senate and the magistracy, 
he contends, should be identical; they should form one body— 
elected, of course, by universal suffrage, but representing the 
principle of tradition in opposition to the spirit of reform and 

rogress identified with the Chamber of Deputies. The Senators, 

ing independent of all other powers, and having indeed to sit in 
judgment on those powers in case of necessity, should, he argues, 

both irremovable and precluded from accepting any adminis- 
trative functions. M. Lourdau is very strong on the enormity of 
enabling functionaries to judge themselves, as was formerly the 
case, and to decide on their own misdemeanours. The separation 
of powers is, in his opinion, the best guarantee of true liberty 
under any Government. 


The question of taxation is another which has often been 
discussed, but which has not yet received a satisfactory solution, M. 
Victor Bonnet (8) begins by stating itin the terms of Adam Smith, 
and he is of opinion that the four axioms laid down by the cele- 
brated economist still leave something to be desired. Every one 
should be subject to taxation, because every one benefits by the 
protecting action of the State. Now, what is the best way of 
raising taxes? In the case of realized property, direct taxation 
has at least the recommendations of simplicity and convenience ; 
but the labouring classes also enjoy the protection of the Govern- 
ment, and they should in all honesty pay their quota towards 
its support. M. Victor Bonnet holds that taxes on articles of 
consumption realize better than any other mode the indispensable 


(5s) L’ Institut et les Académies de Province. Par F. Bouillier. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(6) La rue des nations : visites aux sections étrangéres de l Exposition Unt- 
versedle. Par M.de Molinari. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(7) Du Scnat et de la Magistrature dins la démocratie frangaise. Pat 
E. Lourdau. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

(8) La question des impéts. Par Victor Bonnet. 


Paris: Plon. 
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conditions of fairness, and that the economic results obtained 
from them are far more satisfactory. 


M. Rothschild continues his series of splendidly illustrated 

blications on various branches of natural and historical science. 

. Froehner’s work (9) on numismatics may be mentioned as one 
of the latest productions issued by that firm; it treats of me- 
dallions, and therefore covers only part of the ground — 
by M. Lenormant in his two volumes on ancient coinage. e 
have first an introduction containing a few necessary details and 
definitions of a general character. Shape, weight, material, casting, 
and engraving are all points to be considered. What is the 
relation between medallions and coins? What are we to think 
of specimens evidently designed as proofs, or trial-pieces, of 
mone issues? Such are among the topics dealt with in 
the preface to M. Froehner’s descriptive catalogue; the work 
i begins with the reign of Augustus, and takes us as 
far as the time of Honorius. The first century of the Roman 
Empire knew — of medallions, properly so called, but 
evidently they must have had an origin, and it is hardly to 
be supposed that they made their appearance ex abrupto at 
the time of Hadrian. M. Freehner accordingly selects for con- 
sideration certain specimens which may be regarded as connecting 
links between coins and medals ; the illustrative vignettes, amount- 
ing to upwards of one thousand three hundred, are beautifully 
engraved, and the volume is completed by an index. 


Natural history is represented in M. Rothschild’s list by a 
monograph on palm-trees(10), M. de Denterghem examines that 
interesting botanical genus from every point of view ; he describes 
its geographical position, its paleontology, the best methods of 
cultivation which can be applied to it, and the use of which it is 
susceptible; he gives a general index of the various names and 
synonyms of the known species; and finally he places before us 

oice specimens by means of forty splendid chromolithographs, 
which are supplemented by woodcuts at almost every page. 
This volume will be found useful both to naturalists and to 
practical gardeners. 


The little handbook for which we are indebted to the joint 
labours of MM. d’Arbois de Jubainville and Vesque is of a still more 
popular character (11); it treats,as the title sufficiently shows, 
of a subject which interests in the highest degree both farmers and 
nurserymen. The rules given by the authors for the ascertaining, 
the prevention, and the cure of the diseases which affect plants 
and shrubs are simply explained, and a few coloured plates will 
enable the reader to determine whether this or that tree, flower, 
or fruit is in a healthy condition or not. 


MM. Zurcher and Margollé have already contributed several 
volumes to Messrs. Hachette’s Bibliothtque des merveilles ; they 
now discourse about astronomy (12) under M. Rothschild’s auspices. 
The first chapter treats of the oe. ae of the science from the 
zarliest times, including notices of astrology and the pseudo-art of 
casting nativities; the various constituent parts of our planetary 
system are then reviewed in succession ; and the closing chapter 
describes the principal observatories in the world, and states the 
most recent conquests of science. 


A number of pamphlets dealing briefly with various questions of 
natural or political science may be dismissed with ty so men- 
tion (13). ey can all be recommended ; especially the treatise 
composed by M. Muller on the invention and application of the 
steam-engine. 

The bibliography of Balzac’s works is extremely difficult to 
settle, and M. de Lovenjoul has only told us in his very amusing 
work what we knew before (14). The author of La peau de 

was constantly altering, not only the titles, but the 
arrangement, of his novels; the dates of publication were often 
wrongly stated; the names of the characters likewise offer 
notable differences, whether we look at the original edition or 
at the one which may be ed as the édition definitive ; 
finally, as Balzac was in habit of re-writing pages, 
and even entire chapters, of his romances, especially the 
earlier ones, it follows that in many cases the identification 
of a particular work is almost impossible. M. de Lovenjoul’s 
volume, the result of long and tedious researches, is an indispens- 
able supplement to the great French novelist’s wuvres complates. 
It is divided into four parts:—1. A bibliographical description, 
with tic extracts, notices of the various readings of the 
same ~ suppressions, &c. 2. A 
cata of the works arranged chronologically. 3. An alpha- 
betical table of the titles of these works, so drawn up as to allow 
the reader to see even the names of tales or novels which were 
never written, although announced for immediate publication, or 

Les méduillons de ? Empire romain i jusqu’ i 
palmiers, histoire iconographique. Par O. de Denterghem 
Les maladies des plantes cultivées. , 

ion pla: Par M. d’Arbois de Jubainville 

(22) Le monde sidéral, Par MM. Zurcher et Margollé. Paris: Roth- 

ang La machine & vapeur, son histoire et son réle. Par E. Muller. Paris 


: L. Hachette & Co. Le Darwinisme. , A 
Paris municipal. Par H. Leneveu. Paris die catharsis 


sometimes as actually in the press. 4. A catalogue of the different 
books, sketches, essays, newspaper articles, and reviews composed 
on the biography and literary career of Balzac. 


The annexation of Cyprus has naturally been much discussed 
by the French press, and has led to the publication of several 
works more or less important. M. de Chéon (15) treatsthe question 
from the political point of view, and the drift of his pamphlet will be 
sufficiently seen from the following sentence :—“ When France signed 
the Treaty of Berlin she not only acknowledged her impotence, 
but {pres her want of dignity, and signed her own abdication.” 
M. de Chéon begins by describing the advantages of Cyprus, and 
asserting that its ion really transforms the Mediterranean 
into an English e; he then reminds his readers how firmly the 
various Cabinets which successively governed France during the 
Restoration and the _— of Louis Philippe maintained the 
rights of their country whenever the Eastern question occupied 
the attention of diplomatists, and he expresses his opinion that 
M. Gambetta’s Republic has, by the grossest of all neglects, shut 
itself out for the future from the slightest share in what is and 
must remain the most serious problem of international policy. 
The President of the Chamber of Deputies, M. de Chéon remarks, 
has been invited to breakfast by the Prince of Wales ; this is, no 
doubt, an honourable distinction, but it does not compensate for 
the degraded rank to which the France of 1878 is reduced in the 
congress of European nations. M.deChéon has certainly a strong 
way of putting things. We had not the least notion that the case 
was so serious. 


M. de Mas Latrie, lecturer at the Ecole des Chartes, has de- 
voted much of his attention to the history of Cyprus during the 
middle ages and in modern times; his Histoire de Chypre sous 
les Lusignan is a production of real importance, and several other 
works are announced as about to be written by him, treating 
of various antiquarian subjects connected with that island. The 
present volume (16) consists of three distinct parts, which de- 
serve to be examined separately. We have, in the first place, 


/ a complete sketch of Cyprus as it now is, with descriptions of the 


sixteen districts into which the island is subdivided; an 
enumeration of its natural resources (zoology, botany, mine- 
ralogy), and remarks on its commerce and on the government both 
of the Turks and of the Christians. The second division 
of the book is of an historical character; it gives a sketch 
of the Cypriote annals during the middle ages, Sodnites with 
the reign of Guy of Lusignan, and taking us down as far as 
the fifteenth century (88), when the island, torn by faction, 
became an easy prey to Venetian ambition. The concluding pages 
deal with archeology, and contain an annotated list of medizval 
inscriptions which are still extant in several places. An alpha- 
betical index of the principal fiefs and domains belonging to the 
crown, such as they were under the French and the Venetians, 
comes next, and an excellent map adds much to the value of the 
work, 

The February number of the Bibliotheque universelle (17), in ad- 
dition to several papers on literature, travels, and education, con- 
tains an amusing account of M. Zola’s late dealings with the 
Russian periodical press, and of his furious onslaught on contem- 
porary French novelists. M. de paper takes up the cudgels 
on behalf of the writers attacked by the author of L’Assommoir, 
and protests in severe but Mon: bad terms against the xsthetic 
theories of the sensational sch 


In the meanwhile the works of fiction which are poured forth 
from the Parisian press are certainly, as a whole, very far from 
deserving that any notice should be taken of them. The 
pseudonymous novelist who disguises himself under the desig- 
nation of Richard O’Monroy (18) takes his heroes from military 
life, and deals in stories fit for the atmosphere of an estaminet. 
M. Jean Richepin (19) and M. Jules Claretie (20), the former 
especially, carefully avoid the charge of being over-sentimental ; and 
M. Louis Ulbach is almost the only recent writer who attempts to 
“ point a moral” whilst he “adorns a tale.” His Fée verte (21) is 
a powerful denunciation of absinthe and absinthe-drinkers. 
Finally, the new book of M. Ferdinand Fabre (22), despite its 
title, is entirely matter of fact, being simply éloge of M. 

ns. 

We may mention two or three books of travels in which the reader 
will find both amusement and information. Mme. Rattazzi 
studies Spain chiefly from the political point of view, and comes 
to the conclusion that a democratic régime alone will enable the 
Spaniards to conquer the difficulties which beset them (23). 
Count Julien de Rochechouart’s remarks on Japanese civiliza- 


(15) L’Ile de Chypre et la France au congrés de Berlin, Par M. de Chéon. 
Paris: Dentu. 

16) L’Ile de Chypre. Su situation présente et ses souvenirs du Moyen- 

Le de Latrie, Paris: Didot. 

(17) Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. Livraison de février. 
Lausanne: Bridel. 


(18) Le capitaine Parabére. Par le vicomte Richard O’Monroy. Paris: 


(19) Madame André. Par Jean Richepin. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(20) Le troisiéme dessous. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Dentu. 

(2t) La fée verte. Par Louis Ulbach. Paris: Lévy. 

= a roman d'un peintre. Par Ferdinand Fabre. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 


(14) Histoire des cuvres de Balzac. Par Ch.de Lovenjoul. Paris: 


(23) L’Espagne moderne, Par Madame Rattazzi. Paris: Dentu. 
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tion are very interesting, and in -his book sketches of scenery are 
pleasantly varied by observations about the government and the 
manners of the Far East (24). The motto which M. Dubard 
has selected for his volume gives an accurate idea of its cha- 
racter. His main object is to amuse his readers, and he does this 
thoroughly (25). 


pi) Les Indes, §c. Par le comte Julien de Rochechouart. Paris: 


bron Le Japon pittoresque. Par Maurice Dubard. Paris: Plon. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


= 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Sarorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London, International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the SatruRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formerrnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Sarvrpay Review is duly registered for ‘transmission abroad, 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
- in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the Saturnpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Now ready, VOLUME XLVI., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


MiSs GLYN to announce that she will give. THREE 
RE. apenas from ys ARE at Steinway Hall, Lower Loses Germs Street; on the 

following Tuesday Evenings: Mare AMLET; April I, MACB. TH April 8, =, 

TONY AND. CLEOPATRA. To commence each Evening at ag o'clock precisely 

doors open at 7.30. Tickets—Numbered Stalis, 5s. ; Stalls, 3s.; Gallery, 2s. Family Tickets 

to admit Five to Numbered Stalls, 21s. Subseript tion for Three Readings, 10s. 6d.—A Pian 
the Hall may be seen and Tickets obtained at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Strect ; 
Hay’s, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; and at Steinway Hall. 


Me. STEPHEN MASSE TT, having arrived in London from 


anc 

cisely ; doors ‘open: at ts Stalls, 53. ; Gallery, 2s. 
Tickets, to admit Five to Numbered Stalls, 21s.—A Plan’of the Hall be seen and Tickets 
obtained at Cramer's, 201 Regent Street ; Mitchell's Royal Library, 0 Bond Street; Hay’s, 
Royal Exchange, E.C. ; and at Steinway Hall. 


MATRICUL: ATION EXAMINATION.—UNIVERSITY of 


LONDON.—Instruction in all the subjects of the above Examination is we at oh at. the 
Hospital. The Classes for the June Examination will commence on Monday, Ped 
Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital.—For further particulars, address 

DeaN, Guy's Hospital, 8.E. 


(CHELTENH AM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight £10; Four £20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
The College Cheltenham. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “NINE or more open to Competition 
at Midsummer 1879, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a special Fund 

to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who requi re it. Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 

or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


The NEXT TERM will begi begin on Monday, May 5. 


SG OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH — 
Hend-Master—T, M. BROMLEY, M.A., Merton College, Oxford. Since October 1861, 
Four Fellowships, Twenty-two Open Scholarships, Three University Prizes, Twelve First 
Classes have been obtained at Oxford, and numerous other honours elsewhere. BL ag 
and other information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


Sc ARBOROUGH.—The Rev. JOHN BEDFORD, M.A., late 
Scholar of Linc. Coll., Oxford. and for six years Head Classical ‘Asslatant- ‘Master _ 
Cheltenham School, educates BOYS for the Publie Schools. &c. Resident Tutor, Mr. H, 
Vyvyan, B.A. (Jun. Opt.), St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. Cricket-ground, Playground, with 
Fives-court, &c. Fees for Boys between Seven and Twelve, 100 Guineas @ year.— ll 
culars on application. References to Canon FARRAR, D.D., F. - S., and other Parents of 
present or former Pupils. 


POLKESTONE.— —MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 

assisted by_ a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, Sandhurst, W. ae ag the Civil Service, and all Competitive Examinations. A 
few Militia Subalterns can be received after Christmas, who will be prepared for the Qualifying 
Examination and the Competition in Military Subjects. 


WoL WICH, LINE, and FORESTS EXAMINATIONS.— 


Dr. HUGHES (Wrang., i? Col, Cam.), who has passed over 300, prepares 
for the —Castlebar Court, Ealing, V = 


4 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, COOPER’S HILL, and CIVIL 
SERVICE.—Rev. W. FULFORD, M.A., Oxford (Classical Honours), ‘nial by Cam- 
bridge Graduates in a Honours and — French and German Masters. PRE- 
PARES for the above. ces to Parents of Pupils passed in 1878 and all recent years.— 
‘Address, Ormond Honse, Hogarth Road, Cromwell ad, S.W., near Earl's Court and 
Gloucester Road Stations. 


To CLERGY and PROFESSIONAL MEN with Moderate 
Incomes.—At a rising High-Class SCHIOOL a few mising BOYS will be rece 
at Reduced Terms, the usual charges being Fifty to Sixty Guineas. The School is contacted 
on best public-school principles, v les, with small classes, careful supervision, and thoroughly 
HEAD-MASTER, May’s Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 


HOME TRAINING.—BOYS repared at Home by Corre- 

spondence Scholarships or Entrance Schools, by a CAMBRIDGE FIRST- 
CLASSMAN, of g: experience in Tuition. LS also Trained and Examined, either at 
Home or in H. Y., Oxford Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, Lendon. 


A CLERGYMAN (Vicar) wishes to recommend, as TUTOR, to 
a Family in London, a GRADUATE of OXFORD, who has been assicting him in the 
— of Pupils for the Universities, &e._Apply to the Rev. the Vicar, Medmenham, 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,218, MARCH 1, 1879: 


Bulgaria. Discipline and Regulation in the Army. 
England and Russia in Central Asia. Marshal von Roon. The Plague. 


A Tax on Bank Deposits. 
The Army Estimates. 


The Military Situation in South Africa. 
Newspaper License. Slipshod Speech. 
The Railway Commission, _ News about Marshal Ney. The Pope and the Press. 
A French Traveller in England under Charles II. 
Influence of the Plague on Russian Trade, 


General Cunynghame on South Africa. 
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_ CONTENTS OF No. 1,217, FEBRUARY 22, 1879: 

The Zulu War—The Business of the House—Russian cogiee—arpe Te Bank- 
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PRATORIUM,” CHRIST ENTERING, JERUSALEM.” and The BRAZEN 


SERPENT” each fer Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs,” &c., 


Pilate 
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AS TRAVELLING TUTOR.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 

(Double-First Honorman), who ie veil acquainted with Italy and Greece, is anxious 
to TRAVEL with One or Two PUP The very highest references can be given.— 
Address, TUTOR, 13 Salisbury Street, Strand, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) ........+++eeeeeeeeeee £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the ‘Worla. 


COLONIAL, INDIAN, and FOREIGN ASSURANCE.—The 

TTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY has made important Reductions 
in the for Forel Residence. Prospectuses show rates craduated_for 
every climate. : Glasgow, 1 Vest George Street ; London, 2 King William Street, E.C. 


PHEeENIxX FIRE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, a —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
APITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Orvice_NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
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EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, ‘so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article pre by them is ay er 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


HARVE Y’'S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that =a Bente, 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * £ th ech OF 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

WATERS.—* Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 

application. 

ELLIS WATERS,—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 

withou 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gont, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 

8 WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
ars Trade Mar! 


S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
sale_R. ELLIS & SON. Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
ne (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878."”—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of th rfl oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


DTDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigesti 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. _ Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Sh 
ong 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For chortér periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
sills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra fe and a Apuroved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales ases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the — custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
coe other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ILLIAM Ss. mit 
39 STREET, W., &c. &e. 


The Blades are all of the a Steel. 8. | airs. d. 
34-inch Ivory Handles per Dozen 4. i 
3 ditto dit ” . M4. ” 69 
3 ditto ditto ” 20. 1. ” 69 
3 ditto ditto ” 20. 76 
4 itto ditto ditto 3 
4 dittofineditto ditto 3. 
4 ditto ditto, extra large .... ” 3%. 3. o 
4 ditto ditto, African .. | . 136 
4 tto ilver Ferules 42 
4 ditto Silvered Blades. os 
LAMPS 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON invites attention to this Season’s 
Show of LAMPS, comprising amongst others the meses varieties : 


to O12. 

Patent Duplex to 615. 

Suspending too 90. 

all to 110. 

Queen's Reading to 210. 

oderator Gitto French 8s. to Wo. 
Lomas safe fe and i inod Oil, Half-zallon Ca pealed tae 1s. 3d. ; 


ms of vive Gallons and’ upwards, 2s. per Gallo 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, per Galion, 3s. 


Wass S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, containing 850 


HFAL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 


BEDROOM FURNITURE.. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


TERCUSEOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. ey ae ;.no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Catalogue, wi post fine 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


OF the NICEST and MOST CAREFUL UFACTURE,” 
Says MR. ERASMUS 
vet PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Which is Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhem. 


LS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


is now put up in 1-oz. to ether the label being a reduced fac- 
simile of that used for the 2-oz. Packets. Also in eee, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of W. D. & H. 0. W 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


x4 PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This This dine Old rish Whisk be had of the Wine bag! Spirit 
is vupplied to Merchants, in casks and cases, by 


(THE CORK “DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
Morrison’s Island, Cork. 
GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


BRAWN WORK is undoubtedly far more exhausting than bodily 


labour. Great thinkers, and persons burdened with pease, —_ the most need of those 
sustainin; ~ oy restorative agents so mercifully plied the ble world, which, wisely 
used, go far to support the powers of nature. 

Dr. T. LAUDER BRUNTON says, in the Contem; me ety! : “ The late Lord Derby, when 
vei Homer, was accustomed to eat Bran eae ”; and Dr. ALBERT J. BERNAY ~ 
says: “ If I come home after any worry I shall never hesitate to set myself right by takin; ng my 
favourite and perfect remedy. ve or six Brandi les. In three or four minutes I find 
myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and I have never experienced any il! effects. 


The essence = views of the Morelia, Cherry in a d bi d with the 
finest_Cognac, to be found in that w n i “ GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY SRANDY” which, taken alone or with in a greatly 
increased degree all those good effects above descr escribed. 


S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
F ALL CHEMISTS. 


LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 

9 South Street, Secnrboroug’ “ T have seen their beneficial effect for er: in 
cases of Consumption. ‘Colds, &e. give instant relief.""—Sold b; y all 
Druggists. at ls. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES Ss SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW an2 CHOICE 


S.—See page 259 of last week's “ Saturday Review.” 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 
BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH, containing 
the names of more than Three Thousand Books, postage free on mea ce 


MU UDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
reulation or 4 Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR also be obtained, 
the possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER R LIBRARY, 
RTON "AKC. ADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchan 
Neneh 's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, ‘Cheapside. 


THE | UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
pecriptions from One Guinea to any to the supply required. All 
the best New English, French, and German, immediate 
with Lists of New "Publications, gratis and pos’ 
A nd fee on of Surplus Books ‘offered for at greatly Reduced Prices may 
ication. 
BOOTHS CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Sion near the Polytee 4 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will an, es 
ad 6, Te Te 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (ciean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton 5: 


W ANTED, a literal TRANSLATION of Three Books of 
CICERO a OFFICIIS; one with English under Latin preferred.—Address, H. M., 
care of F. Dowling, 12 Belgrave Street, King’s Cross, London. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
The Latest Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. 


HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, chiefly 
that of HuscukeE, with English Introduction, ‘Translation, Notes, "andl Sum- 
mary. By THomas CoLierr SAnpDars, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. The Sixth Edition, eer 
“ There are now extant many aes ~—_ Beepan a ised standard text-book. 
analyses of Roman Law design as now reached its sixth edition. This 
students in their preparation for the tons it leet is not a mere reprint ; much of the work 
Court and other examinations ; but we think | has been rewritten, and numerous alterations 
any one wishing to ss a fair knowledge | and improvements have been s suggested to 
of the subject would be very unwise to trust | the author by Mr. Poste's edition of Gaius 
to one of these heinselves which vines studying 
the Institutes i mselves whi ich Mr. Sandars | repute on rng 
a form. Mr. | moreover, the text of Huschke Ceipsic, ns | 
book, however, needs no words of been substit 
to recommend it to students of the | for that 7 
| ~— Civil Law, upon which subject it has 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


879 Edition, now ready, elegantly bound, £2 

DEDICATED BY. PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
TH E COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 

a Royal Manual of the Titled and Unti Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
EDWARD WALFORD, A., late vot College, Oxford. Containin, 

the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educ of more 12, 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Presumptive, ther with 
Record of the Patronage at their dis , the Offices w! hich they hold or have held. their 
Country Residences, Clu &e. 


London : HARDWICKE & BOGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Crown Ove. How and by the Author (from the Fourth 


GouTH AFRICA. By. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL. And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


iow ready, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


FYORBIDDEN FRUIT: Sermons on Temptation: Preached by 
the Rev Jemmees Barker, LL.B., at New St. John’s Wood, and 
published by request of the Congregation. 

London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. Is, ; by post, Is. 1d. 
FPILEPSY and its TREATMENT by a NEW PROCESS. 


By WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London : HARDWICKE & BoGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


day, post free, 5s. 
Cnn WE PROLONG LIFE? An Enquiry into the Causes 


oe Age and Death, showing the Diet and its best 
V. DE Lacy EVANS, M. RC. Ss. 


"anal pets TINDALL, & Cox, 20 King William Street, Strand. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES.—Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 


ESPIRATORY DISEASES (Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Pt ns nk may be procured through any Wine Merchant, at all Bars and Restaurants, 


"THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 


SPECIFIC CURE, Dr. CHURCHILL 
J. W. 2 Langham Place, London. 985 
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PRASER'S MAGAZINE, _No. CXI. MARCH. 


Mauritius, 

A Second Portfolio of Ancient Engravings. 
Walter Bagehot. 

Land Titles and Transfer. 

White of Selborne. 

Skeleton City. 

Technical Training for Girls. 

A West-End Poet. 

Realities of Bengali Life. 

Metastasio and the Opera of the Eighteenth Century.—Part I. 
The Hamlet Difficulty. 


London, Loxemaxs & Co. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For MARCH (1879). 


THE PLACE OF WILL IN EVOLUTION. By Rev. T. W. Fow e, Rector of Islip. 
THE DRINK DIFFICULTY. By Sir Witrrip Lawsoy, Bart., M.P. 

ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. By W. Hotmay Heyt. 

PSYCHOMETRIC FACTS. By Francis GALToy, F.R.S. 

A GRAVE PERPLEXITY BEFORE US. By W.R. Grea. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. By H. M. HynpMay, 

OF, EPITHETS OF MOVEMENT IN HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


THe MEANING ‘OF LIFE. By Professor St. GEORGE MIVART. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES. III.—The Universal Statements of Arith- 
metic. By Professor W. K. CLIFFORD. 


IS INSANITY INCREASING? By Dr. J. MorTIMER-GRANVILLE. 

BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION. By Heyry R. GRENFELL. 
THE EVILS OF “PIECEWORK.”* By W. LATTIMER. 

TUE CAUSES OF THE ZULU WAR. By the Right Hon. Lord BLACHFORD. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. - 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNnTENTS FOR MARCH: 
BELIEF IN CHRIST: its Relation to Miracles and to Evolution. By the Rev. 
J. Lu. DAviEs. 
THE ANOMALY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Vernon LEE. 
NEW PLANETS NEAR THE SUN. By R. A. Procror. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN TOWNS. By J. A. Picron. 


THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 
James DonALpson, LL.D. 


CONFESSION : its Scientific and Medical Aspects. By GzorGE CowELL, F.R.C.S. 
ANCIENT EGYPT. III. By R. Srvarr Poors, Corr. Inst. France. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. By 
the Rev. Matcotm MacCot. 


THE NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. By JosEPuINe E. BUTLER. 
GREEK AND LATIN: their Place in Modern Education : 
1, On a Radical Reform in Teaching the Classical Languages. By Pro- 
fessor J. S. Blackie. 
2. On the Worth of a Classical Education. By Professor Bonamy Price. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES. By the Rev. Prebendary J. 
Davis, M.A., Professor E. H. PALMER, M.A., and MATTHEW BROWNE. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXXXIII. (for MARCH), 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE AFGHAN QUESTION. By R. E. 
2. “*HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopcson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass 0” 
Lewrie’s.”” Chapters 28—32. 
3. HABERDASHER’S HALL. By the Hon. Mrs. Ripprxa. 
4. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY. III. Catania. By Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
5. PROFESSOR MAHAFFY ON THE AGE OF HOMER. By F. A. PALey. 
6. THE PROGRESS OF GREECE. By Professor Jers. 
7. CHARLES LAMB—FIVE NEW ANECDOTES. By ALGERNON B1.ACK. 
8. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapter 21. 
9. TO THEOCRITUS, IN WINTER. By A. Lane. 
10. BURNS'’'S UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Wiruism Jack. 
11. NOTES ON SHELLEY’S BIRTHPLACE. By W. Hate Waite. 
\2. CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US? No.II. By A. J. Witson. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF CHARLES V. INTO 
ANTWERP. By HANS MAKART. 


[THE Proprietors of L’ART have the honour to announce 
that they have received authority to publish the Etching from this important Picture, 
which gained the Medal of Honour in the Paris Exhibition. The Plate is now being engraved 
by M. Adolphe Lalauze, and will be ready for delivery to the Subscribers of L'ART in the 
course of a few weeks. 

The exceptional size of the Engraving (22 inches by 12 inches) necessitates its publication in 
& form separate from the ordinary issue of this Journal, but it will be presented gratuitously 
to all Annual Subscribers to L’'ART, whose Subscription for the Year 1879 shall have been 
received before March 31. 

Office of L’ART, 134 New Bond Street. 


NEW MONTHLY GEOGRAPHICAL PERIODICAL. 
Now ready, the MARCH Number of 


(THE PROCEEDINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY and MONTHLY RECORD of GEOGRAPHY. Published under the 
Authority of the Council, and edited by H. W. BATES, Assistant-Secretary. 
Co: 
TO MERV. By Major-General Sir Hewey C. Raw rssoy, K.C.B. With 


THE BASIN OF THE HELMUND. By CLements R. MARKHAM,C.B. With Map. 
BOOKS AND MEMOIRS ON ZULU-LAND. 
MAPS OF ZULU-LAND. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
OBITUARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REPORT OF THE EVENING MEETINGS. 
PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 

NEW BOOKS. NEW MAPS. 

Price to Non-Fellows, 1s. 6d. 


EDWARD STAyrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE THEATRE FRANQGAIS in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. Bamim CocHRraNE, M.P. Demy 8vo. lis. 
“ This book is full of interest to the playgoer,""—Era 
* A very readable and entertaining voiume. "_ Sunday Times. ” 
“ Written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting.""—Court Journal. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Heprwortu Dixon. 


Second Edition, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. 
“ A valuable contribution to English history ; worthy of its grand subject."—Morning Post. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879. Under the Especial Patronage of Her MaJesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d 

“The most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.""— Morning Post. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALexanDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macvonett, 


Author of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GRAHAMS of INVERMOY. By 


M. C. SriruinG, Author of “ A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A charming novel. To nineteen novel-readers out of twenty the interest of the book wiil 
be absorbing.” —scotsman. 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 
pleasant story.”—Johkn Bull. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Georcr 


MacDona.p, LL.D., Author of ** Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A book of a very high order by a man of true genius.""—Spectator. 


THE SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LOUIS XV. 


Next week will be published, 2 vols. 24s, 


THE KING’S SECRET. 


By the DUC de BROGLIE, 


Being the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV. with his 
Diplomatic Agents, from 1732 to 1774. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 90 pp. Is. ; by post, Is. 2d. 


[ORD LYTTON and the AFGH AN WAR. By Captain 
W. J. Eastwick, formerly Director and ne oid -Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, and subsequently Member of the Council of India. 
London: R. J. MITCHELL & Som, 52 Street, and 52 Buckingham 
‘al: ace 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


FRROMAN LAW.—STUDENT’S ORTOLAN.—English Analysis 
of the entire Work of M. ORTOLAN: “ Explication Historique des Instituts de’ Jus- 
tinian, agp de I’Histoire de la Législation eee et d'une Généralisation du Droit 


main.” By T. LAMBERT MEARS, M.A., , of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Published by permission of the late M. , 


“ Dr. Mears has made his edition the edition par excellence of that great French writer.’” 
London: STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated with } iting Ng Weed, and a Map of the French 
[THE CORN and CATTLE PRODUCIN G DISTRICTS of 


FRANCE. By GrorcE Gipson RICHARDSON, Fellow of Royal Historical 
of Engiand; Foreign Corresponding Member and Gold Medallist of the Société Centrai 
d’ Agriculture de France, Member of t the Société des Agriculteurs. 


From SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“ After testin: ow r. Richardson's volume it contains 


& GALPIN, London. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, Fifty-first Edition, 2s. 
THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
‘he Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


PROTOPLASM ; and, On the Confession of Strauss. By Lionet 
S. BEALE. 
By the Same Author, 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s.6d. | THE “ MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


NEW. EAST and WEST INDIA DOCK HOUSE.—See 


THE BUILDER of this Week for View ; also View and Plan of Holborn Infirmary, 
Highgate—Lesueur's History of Architecture —German Pottery—Injuries to Workwen ues= 


tion—Barry's Lectures in Ful!—Architecture, Scottish —Pre-Adamite London 
Railway and Tramway Bills—Refinements of Greek Art, &c. .; by post, 44d. 


46 Catherine Street. And all Suan 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 


THE ZULU WAR. 
This day, Second Thousand, 8vo. with Maps, 12s. 6d. 


MY COMMAND IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1874-1878. 


Comprising Experiences of Travel in the Colonies of South 
Africa and the Independent States. 


By General Sir ARTHUR THURLOW CUNYNGHAME, G.C.B. 
Then Lieut.-Governor and Commander of the Forces in South Africa. 


The Times says: “It is a volume of great interest...... Full of incidents which 
vividly illustrate the condition of the colonies and the character and habits of the 
natives........ It contains valuable illustrations of Cape warfare, and at the present 
moment it cannot fail to command widespread attention.” 


Second Thousand, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


BISMARCK 


IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
An Authorized Translation from the German of 


Dr. MORITZ BUSCH. 


The Times of November 21 says: “ The publication of Bismarck’s after-dinner 
talk, whether discreet or not, will be of priceless biographical value, and English- 
men, at least, will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for giving a picture, 
as true to life as Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ of the f t practical genius that Germany 
has produced since Frederick the Great.” 

The Atheneum says: ** Their importance to historical students and to all who 
care for an insight into the inner complications of one of the most marvellous 
periods of modern history, and for a comprehension of the wonderful man figuring 
in the centre of it, is of the greatest. Nobody can understand the political history 
of the Franco- German war, nor the man Bismarck, its chief maker, who has not 
read the diary of the Reichskanzler’s Boswell.” 

“ The memoir is so continuously attractive that it would be impossible to crowd 
a tithe of its anecdotes and conversations in the longest review....... A singularly 
attractive work ; not a page of it should be missed.”— Manchester Examiner. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW BOOK. 


DAISY MILLER ; and other Stories. By 


the Author of ‘* The Europeans,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LAUGHING MILL; and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HNGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes. 


DEFOE, By W. Mixto. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH. By Writram Brack. 2s. 6d. 
“* Mr. Black brings a fine sympathy and taste to bear in his criticism of 
Goldsmith’s writings, as well as his sketch of the incidents of his live. 


Atheneum. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey, F.R.S. 2s. 6d. 

“ Not the least pleasure that we find in Professor Huxley’s work is that 
of having for once a philosophical book written in plain English.. . -Be- 
sides its value as an exposition of Hume's thought, it will be of great use 
as a first introduction to modern philosophy.’ "Saturday Review. 


Already published : 
JOHNSON. By STEPHEN. | SCOTT. By R. H. Heurtron. 
GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
Others to follow. 


GCIENCE LECTURES at SOUTH KEN- 


SINGTON. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. with numerons Illustrations, 6s. 
Containing Lectures by W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S.—Professor Forbes— 
essor Pigot—W. Fronde, F.R.S.—Dr. Burdon Sanderson—Dr. Lauder 
Brunton, F.R.S.—Professor Roscoe, F.R.S., and others, (Vert week. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Collected Edition, in Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. each 6s. 
Vol. Il. YEAST, [Next week. 


THE JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. No. XV. 


Edited by W. Atpis WRIGHT, ns IneRaM BywaTer, M.A., and 
Henny JACKSON, M.A. Price 3s. 6 [Yow ready. 
HOW WERE THE BODIES OF CRIMINALS AT ATHENS DISPOSED OF 


AFTER DEATH? HERMAN HAGER. 
UPON — OF ARMY SURGEONS IN ANCIENT GREEK WARFARE. 


H. 

SHALL” AND ” IN PROTASIS, AND THEIR GREEK EQUIVA- 
LEN 

LUCRETIUS’ EPICUREAN THEOLOGY. Joun Masson. 

NOTES ON THE ZNEID. H. 

AN INTERPRETATION my. C. Taytor. 

A WORD ON ae R. ELLIs. 

ON THE DIRA 

ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. W.C. Grrey. 

ON SOME gg IN THE USE OF THE FUTURE PARTI- 
CIPLES OF GREEK VERBS. F. A. PALry. F 

ON CHOEPHOROS 472-3 (481-2 DIND.) F. A. PALEY. ‘ 

ON THE MS. OF SOPHOCLES IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COL- 
LEGE, CAMBRIDGE. L. CAMPBELL. 

THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. Two Criticisms. EVELYN ABBOTT. 

NOTE ON ODYSSEY, v. 368. Henry MALDEN. 

NOTES ON XENOPHON’S HELLENICS. I. c. vii.s.2. HENRY MALDEN. 

ON THE WORD Bovyaswos AND THE Bov. J.P. PosTGATE. 

SOME NEW LATIN. FRA GMENTS. R. E 

JUDGES AND LITIGANTS. PERcEVAL M. 

ON EARLY GREEK WRITTEN LIEERATURE. Henry H. 
ON ANCIENT THEORIES OF CAUSA- 
. D. HEATH. 
WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK. H. A.J. Munro. 


[Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. LONDON 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
the new Serial Story, “ PROBATION,” 


EBENEZER. By the Author of “ The Breit- 


mann Ballads.” See FEBRUARY and MARCH “TEMPLE BAR.” 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. By the Author of 


“Dolly: a Pastoral.” This Story is told in the FEBRUARY and 
MARCH numbers of “TEMPLE BAR,” price 1s. each. 


THE WRAITH of BARNJUM. See“ TEMPLE 


BAR,” MARCH, price 1s. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens, Author of “ Memorials 
of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanyy 


KemBie. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PARISH SERMONS. By thelate Dean Hoox. 


Edited by the Rev. WaLter Hook, Rector of Porlock. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 


MDME. LE BRUN’S MEMOIRS. 


SOUVENIRS of Madame VIGEE LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


A HISTORY of the INVASIONS of INDIA. 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE LAST AFGHAN WAR: from the 


Papers of the late Major-General Avcustus Axsbort, C.B. (Bengal 
Artillery). By Low, F.R.G.S., Demy 8vo. 14s. 


atthe preseat time Low, of ee: Indian Navy, has succeeded in producing a work of great value 
presen: 
aa a cordially recommend this most instructive work as a valuable handbook.”—Globe. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” 
“ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany.” Demy 8vo. with ear mene 16s. 


“ One of the most delightful sporting biographies we yom: ever read.""—Graphic. 
“ The book is full of capital country-side anecdotes, and to read it is to eeu ‘oom ... 
ily News. 


Also, just ready. 


WHITECROSS and the BENCH. By the 


Author of “ Five Years’ Penal a Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HARDING, the MONEY SPINNER. By 


aga Guna Keon, Author of “ Dion and the Sibyls,” &c. 3 vols. beef 
VO. 


CORDELIA. By the Author of “ Olive Varcoe,”” 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


cat, love story; and the more or ies tragie fc of and 
men essential a love story, are perfectly 
consistent with the strong passions that through Pall Mall 


ROBIN ADAIR. By the Hon. Mrs. Feruer- 


STONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” &c. 2 vols. 


her style, contrast strongly with the 


“ Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh in her new book evinces the character 

of a bright-spirited and of the of 
melanchol. incomplete 

‘otice of the book which tion the sp rit with wish 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Also, 


CLARA SAVILLE. By CorkRAN, 


Author of “ Bessy Lang.” 3 vols. crown 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER NAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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[March 1, 1879. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
MARCH 1879. No. DCCLXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTESTS : 
PICKING UP THE PIECES: a Comedy. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part XII. 
A SCOTS BISHOP. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. IV. NOVELISTS. 
THE GREAT UNLOADED. 
CLIMATE IN THE LEVANT. 
ODILON BARROT IN 1848. 
POETRY: THE TWO LIGHTS—BITTER-SWEET—AMARI ALIQUID. 
THE ZULU WAR. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” No. XI. is 
published this day, 1s., containing : 
WHAT I DID AT BELGRADE. By CHARLES LEVER. 
WRECKED OFF THE RIFF COAST. 
DOLLIE, AND THE TWO SMITHS. 
A RAILWAY JOURNEY. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


THE TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY: War, 


Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By ALFRED AYLWARD, poaid | 


mandant Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) Lydeaberg Volunteer Corps. 
8vo. with Map, 15s. 


“We mmend Mr. Aylward’s book to all who wish to form a correct idea of the kind of 
| 


cademu. 


warfare Tn which our are now enza: 
uncominonly clever.” — Wor 


“ Always 


AFRICAN TRAVEL. 
A WALK ACROSS AFRICA; or, Domestic | 


Scenes from my Nile Journal. By JAMES GRanT, Captain H.M. 
Bengal Army ; Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
8vo. with Map, 


WHAT LED to the DISCOVERY of the 


NILE SOURCE. 44 JouN HANNING SPEKE, Captain H.M. Indian Army. | 
8vo. with Maps, &c., 


JOURNAL of the DISCOVERY of the 


SOURCE of the NILE. By J. H. Spexr, Captain H.M. Indian Army. Svo.— 


with Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa by Captain Speke ; numerous Illus- 
trations, chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant; and Portraits, engraved 
on Steel, of Captains Speke and Grant, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THIS DAY. 


GALILEO GALILEI and the ROMAN 


CURIA. From Authentic Sources. By KARL Von GeBLER. Translated, 
with +4 Sanction of the Author, by Mrs. Gzeorce Srurce. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 


STUDIES in the LITERATURE of 


NORTHERN EUROPE. By Epmunxp W. Gosse. Large post 8vo. with a 
Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema, cloth, 12s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of the lateROBERT 


pans gpm HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow, ay Now first Collected 
with a Prefatory Notice by J. G. Godwin, and Portrait 
ye a Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


POEMS. Second Series. By E.G. A. Hormes. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MYSTERY of PAIN : a Book for the Sorrow- 


Author of “The Place of the Physician,” &c. 
cp. 8vo. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Beginners. By 


H. C. Bowen, Head-Master of the Grocers Company’s Middle-Class School at 
Hackney, Author of “ Studies in English,” &c. Fep, 8vo. 1s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 26s. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF BANKING. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, ‘M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


by the Royal Commissioners for the Di; f the La 
in the Ui of Cambridge. 


LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


FRIENDS of the FOREIGNER in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY: a Critique of Mr. E. D. J. Wilson’s “Friends 
Foreigner Seventy Years Ago.” By M Major D. Osnory, Benaul Staff Cone 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MARCH. 


THE PLAIN STORY OF THE ZULU WAR. By the Epiror. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW REPUBLIC. By Freperic HaRrRisox. 
CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. II. By StcartT MILL. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OF AMERICAN COMPETITION. By E. ATKINSON. 
THOMAS PAINE. By M. D. Conway. 

A FAIR DAY’S WAGES FOR A FAIR DAY'S WORK. By L. H. Covrtney, M.P. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE FARMERS. By W. E. Bear. 

BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTIIERN STATES. By Sir G. CAMPBELL, M.P. 
THE URGENCY OF BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 

TLOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


This day, demy 8vo. 15s. 


BRITISH CYPRUS. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


This day, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. 


By J. C. McCOAN. 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Privsep. Con- 


taining numerous Illustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
prineipal Reajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo. 21s, 


THE LIFE of Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY. 


By his Son, HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, l4s. 


GLASS. By Atrexanper Nessitr. Large 


crown Svo. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. Forming a New Volume of the South Ken- 
sington Art Handbooks, 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Anruony 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 30s. 


CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH 


AFRICA. With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By Captain T. J. Lucas, late 
Cape Mounted Rifles. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
YOUTH on the PROW. By Lady Woop. 


3 vols. [This day. 


BLUE and GREEN ; or, the Gift of God: 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir Henry Porrincer, Bart. 3 vols. 


HILDA WALDERMERE. By Sypyey Moreay. 


3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION in the press. 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story 
of Female Prison Life. By Mark Hope. 3 vols. 


“Tf this book is by a new writer, it will make his reputation at once........ In any 
is one of the most powerful novels which have seen the light for a very long time past........ 
We can only end this inadequate review as we began it, by saying that there has been no novel 
equal to * The Prodigal Daughter’ in power and interest for many a long day.” — Week. 

“ The peculiar charms of the novel are the simple directness of its style, the power and insight 
revealed in the creation and enalyes of the personages, and the constructive skill shown in the 
ande of a necessarily complicated plot. ether the work of a novice 
or of a practised hand, it is certainly one of the most noteworthy fictions published for some 
time past.""—Scotsman, February 20. 


case, here 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


DR. SMILES’ NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait and 50 Illustrations, 12s, 


| LIFE of ROBERT DICK (BAKER of THURSO), 


GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. Py SAMUEL LIAD., Author of 
« Life of a Scotch Naturalist.” Surizs, of the 


“Tt was my gratification a second time to meet with a  Ternarkable man in town o 
Thurso, na Robert Dick, a baker by trade. I am eae peout to call him m a toon of 
friend. Here is a man is able to his rd who is ged to read and 


tud: by, night; and yet who is able of 
Socisty."_Sir RODERICK MURCHISO: neral of the Geographical 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 2is. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged ; pp. 938, illustrated by 4 Coloured Plates and 820 Woodeuts, 
in large crown 8r0. price 15s. cloth, 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
QN PHYSICS, 


EXPERIMENTAL 


AND APPLIED, 


For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 


Translated and Edited, with the Author's sanction, from Ganor's Eléments de Physique, 


By E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. 


Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. 


“THis excellent and popular manual of physics has reached an eighth 
edition, and well deserves the high position which it has gained. The 
present edition, though enlarged by an addition of over sixty pages of 
revised and new material, is but little increased in actual size, and is even 
more handy and convenient than the older editions. We need say nothing 
of the contents, which are well known, the additions being mainly those 
needed to bring the work up to the level of the most recent researches. 
The book is an invaluable one for the student, and seeing how ciose is the 
connexion on a multitude of points between physics and medicine, and 
how necessary an acquaintance with physical laws is for the scientific 
study of medicine, we would strongly commend the work as a reference- 
book to the library of every practitioner.” The Lancet. 


“It isso short a time since we commended the seventh edition of this 
book that we need only point out the latest improvements. Although little 
has been added to the present edition, emendations have been made wher- 
ever necessary, and the work has been made more suitable for the purposes 
of self-instruction. There are seventeen pages of new matter, and twenty- 
five additional illustrations. Besides this, a valuable appendix is given of 
sixteen pages of questions, systematically arranged, in reference to the 
corresponding parts of the book, and designed to serve as a sort of self- 
examiner to those who have not the opportunity or advantage of formal 
instruction. It would be difficult to speak too highly of the merits of the 
book, which is perhaps without an equal as a text-book for those who are 
preparing for the preliminary examination for the medical profession.” 

BritisH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


“ It is a question which enjoys the greatest popularity, the Eléments de 
Physique, or Dr. ATKINsON’s translation of it. Perhaps we should be 
almost inclined to say that the translation has the best of it. This is the 
eighth edition, and we have no doubt that it will be exhausted as rapidly 
as were its seven predecessors. We have plenty of books of the sort in 
English ; LARDNER’s are about the best among popular books, but there is 
none that rivals GANor. Its accuracy is as great as its extent is wide, 
and its descriptions are as intelligible and popular as they are correct. 
Anybody who has attained a mastery, even incomplete, over this remark- 
able book, will have laid up a store of knowledge sufficient to raise him 
considerably above the average host. To those who know the wok, we 
need say nothing in its praise. To those who do not, we can say that, 
though scientific, it is not dry or dull; that, though deeply learned, it is as 
far from being uninteresting as it well can be. The deep study of science is 
too apt to make Dryaspusts of its votaries, and the consequence is that 
most of our scientific books are either immensely valuable but unutterably 
dull, or else very amusing but entirely useless. The one sort are written 
by savans, who cannot, and would not if they could, make their subject 
attractive to outsiders; the other by men who are ignorant of what they 
are writing about. Now and then some one, more happy than his fellows, 
strikes the via media, and when he does, he generally gets a thoroughly 
warm welcome. Such a welcome has always been accorded to GANot’s 
Physics, and such a welcome this, the eighth edition, will meet with. Of it 
in particular, it is enough to say that sufficient additions have been made to 
bring the book up to the knowledge of the present time, and that the size 
of the page has been slightly enlarged so as to increase the capacity of the 
book, while lessening the number of its pages.” Lanp and Water. 


4 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR. 


The Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with 2 Coloured Plates, and 454 Wovdcut 
Illustrations, in crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


‘For General Readers and Young Persons. 


Translated and with the Author's sanction, from Ganor’s Cours Elémentaire 


“A book equally well adapted ‘for the Upper c Classes of Schools and as a 
present for boys or girls who exhibit an interest in natural phenomena. 
Several pages of new matter have been introduced into the current edition, 
amongst which we notice Sete which is clearly explained by the 
aid of illustrations.” Mecuasic. 


“< We cannot refrain from testifying to the soundness of its pages. The 
woodcuts are admirably drawn ; the type is clear and distinct ; the manner 
in which the Author conveys his matter is so pleasant that we firmly 
believe the book has a better destiny than that of school use. We feel 
convinced that it will work its way into all physical libraries as a trust- 
worthy book of reference, a reliable friend on the subjects of which it 
treats.” Evecrricat News, 


at 29 7 


“ This is parr text-book of phyate for the middle and upper classes of 
boys’ and girls’ schools, embracing a familiar account of physical phe- 
nomena and laws for the general reader. The subjects are the properties of 


matter, hydrostatics, pneumatics, acoustics, thet, light, magnetism, and 
electricity ; and the treatment is entirely free from mathematical formule. 
The engravings of the instruments and of the experiments detailed are good 
and suggestive, and calculated to be of assistance not only to the learner 
but to the teacher.” NATURE. 


“We are glad to notice this volume, which will prove’ usefal to a wide 
circle of readers and teachers, since it represents the amount of knowledge 
required for the Matriculation examination of the London University. It 
is divided into eight books, treating respectively of the’General Properties 
of Matter, Hydrostatics, Gases, Acoustics, Heat, Light, Magnetism, and 
Electricity. It is admirably illustrated, and throughout most clearly 
written. "1t ought to be in the hands of the higher classes.of all our palffi 
schools, and if the principal facts it contains were early demonstrated’ b 
experiment to those about to become members of the medical profession we 
should have a far larger number of accurate observers, and much fewer 
hese theories im at present.” The Lancer. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 


By the Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


SKETCHES from SHADY PLACES. By 


Frepvur. Crown 8vo. 63, 


MIXED ESSAYS. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ConTENTs : Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liberal- 
ism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland 
—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


By Marruew ARvoxp. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Lest Stepney, 


Author of “ History of pane Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Third Series. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CoNTENTS: Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—Zdinburgh Re- 
viewers — ee 's Ethics — Landor — Macaulay — Charlotte Bronté — 


ESSAYS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CLASSIC POETS: their Lives and their 


Times. With the EPICS EPITOMIZED. By W.T. Dossoy. Crown 8vo. 
price 9s, 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By 


Jous ADDINGTON SymonpDs, Author of “ Renaissance of Italy,” &c. Crown 
[Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MEMBER 
FOR PARIS,” &c. 


THAT ARTFUL VICAR. By the Author 


of “The Member for Paris,” &c. &. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. By 


* By Love and Law.” 3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


CARTOUCHE. By the Author of “ The Rose 


Garden,” &c. 2 vols, 
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Now ready, No. CCXXXI., Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


CONTENTS : 


MADEMOISELLE DE With an Illustration. Madame de 
Trémonville’s Dance. Chapter 7. Barrington studies the Picturesque. 


HOURS IN A snes No. XX. Godwin and Shelley. 
JEROME BONGRAND'S HERESY: a Tale about Priests. 

THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH CHRISTIAN NAME. 
A CREMATION IN CHINA. 

ANTINOUS. Part II. By J. A. Sysoxps. 


Ww i = PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Gagpter 40. The Effect of 
‘ortune : gt Chapter 41. The Effect of Good Fortune: in a Higher 
ae Chapter Till Friday.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


Nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations will appear in this Edition, 
and for those volumes which have not hitherto had the advantage of such 
embellishment, New Illustrations will be supplied by Eminent Artists. 


Volumes already published : 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 


2 vols. crown Svo. each 3s. 6d. 


PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


NEWCOMES. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. each 4s. 6d. 


ESMOND. Illustrated by George du Maurier. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated by the 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP.  Illus- 


trated by the Author, Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND— 


A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S—CORNHILL to CAIRO. Illustrated 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated by the 
Author and Richard Doyle. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: Mrs. Perkins’s Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch—Kickleburys on the 
Rhine—Rebecca and Rowena. 


THE BOOK of SNOBS. TRAVELS and 


SKETCHES. [Illustrated by the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


BURLESQUES. With Illustrations by the 
Author and George Cruikshank. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ConTENTS : Movels by Eminent Hands—A Prize Novel—J: 
Letters—History of the Next French Revolution—A Legend of the Rhine-— 
Major Gahagan. 


PARIS SKETCH BOOK; LITTLE TRAVELS 


ROADSIDE SKETCHES, With Illustrations by the Author, T. R. 
and J. P. Atkinson. 1 vol. crown $s. 6d. 


of the Series, ~ 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, March 1, 1879. 
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